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Topics of the Week. 

We aré shortly to have more personal matter von- 
cerning the late Prof. Max-Miiller. The autobiography 
which is now being published derived its inspiration, 
we have been told, from the broad and intense interest 
excited through the earlier autobiographical volumes, 
“Auld Lang Syne” and “ My Indian Friends and Ac- 
quaintances."”" The forthcoming work to which we refer 
will have an interest distinct from either of these, 
although possibly quite as personal. From her earliest 
acquaintance with her famous husband, Mrs. Max- 
Miiller “took notes,” as it were, of his career. And 
now we are to have these notes, with certain corre- 
spondence, published by Longmans, Green & Co. In 
the meantime Mrs. Max-Miiller would deem it a favor 
if persons possessing any of her husband’s letters would 
kindly lend them to her. She lives at 7 Norham Gar- 
dens, Oxford, England. 








From the point of view of the personality of the 
author, what should be one of the more important 
books of the “nvring in the department of memoirs is 
“A Sailor's Lug,”’ by Admiral Robley D. Evans, which 
D. Appleton & Co. have in preparation. In this we are 
to have the recollections of forty years of United States 
naval life. Several pages, we are told, will be devoted 
to the author’s personal recollections of the German 
Kaiser, whom Evans entertained on board his ship at 
the opening of the Kiel Canal. And so if the Admiral 
can write on a long tack as well as he chats on a short 
one we are sure to have a book that will be of intense 
interest to most Americans. We shall later present 
further data concerning it. 





Mr. Sidney Lee, who, succeeding Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
edited the concluding volumes of the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” will write the “Life of Queen 
Victoria,” which will appear in one of the supplement- 
ary volumes. In this volume we shall also have biog- 
raphies of the late Bishop of London. Mr. G. W. 
Prothero will write on Dr. Creighton, who was himself 
for several years a leading contributor to the “ Dic- 
tionary”; Mr. Arthur Sedgwick on Frederic W. H. 
Myers, and the Master of Peterhouse on Richard Copley 
Christie, 





The story of the life of Empress Elizabeth of Aus- 
tria as depicted in the pages of “ The Martyrdom of 
an Empress,” published eighteen months ago by Harper 
& Brothers, left the impression in most minds that it 
was written by a person entirely familiar with Court 
life in Vienna. It was almost felt that the author her- 
self was a person who had had a very interesting 
career, which would prove to be most fascinating read- 
ing if ever she consented to take the public into her 
confidence. The anonymous author has now a book in 
press at Harper & Brothers. It is entitled “ The Tribu- 
lations of a Princess,” and, although presented under | 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


the guise of fiction, is in reality an authentic autobiog- 
raphy. 


Mrs. Edith Wharton’s new volume of short stories, 
which Charles Scribner’s Sons have in hand, will be en- 
titled “ Criicial Instances.”” We imagine, according to 


this author’s “The Greater Inclination” and “ The | 


Touchstone,” that the title rather connotes than de- 


notes the nature of the tales included. Of course we | 


may expect, too, the author’s usual distinction of style, 


which is one of culture rather than of cultivation. As | 


to the themes, each story depicts a certain period in an 
intense life, which may or may not justify the title un- 
der which they are all grouped. 





Readers of this paper will recall the famous ‘‘ Cynic ” 
controversy of two years ago—the most striking that 
has ever taken place in the columns of Tue New YorkK 
Times SATURDAY Review, and the most largely partici- 
pated in save one, “ Autumn with the Poets.” Else- 
where in to-day's issue we print the gratifying an- 
nouncement from “ Cynic” himself (and readers may 
be assured that the “ Cynic” is an actual, living man, 
though unknown in this office, except as to his real name 
and address) that he is about to be merried; in fact, 
this day is his wedding day. One of the letters printed 
two years ago suggested marriage to the “ Cynic” as 
the most appropriate outcome of the controversy he had 
raised, and when THe New York Times reprinted the 
entire correspondence in a small volume entitled ““ Wo- 
man: Can She Reason?” a final note was added, say- 
ing that “it would be a proud day for Tue SaturRDaAy 
Review when it could record a fact that would so man- 
ifestly imply tne ‘ Cynic’s ’ complete conversion.” Many 
readers will no doubt join THe Saturpay Review in 
extending to him cordial congratulations, with a wish 
for many happy anniversaries. 


A witty Frenchman oncessaid that writing for Le 
Journal des Débats was like posting a letter in a 
street grating. In turnipg over the pages of a volume 
by Paul Bourget, “ Croquis d’Outre-Manche,” we were 
surprised to learn that the delightful articles con- 
tained therein had originally appeared as correspond- 
ence in the Débats at the time of the Queen’s diamond 
jubilee. Englishmen, as well as Frenchmen, should be 
gratéful to some one for having rescued the “ Croquis ” 
from oblivion. Here is a touch which should be seized 
upon and proclaimed by those who are seeking to 
heal the breach between England and France—M. Bour- 
get is writing of the Queen as she rides by in state: 
“ Look on that aged visage, and you will recognize an 
expression which is not the ‘awful Majesty’ of which 
Saint-Simon spoke in connection with the old age of 
Louis XIV,, but a real majesty, notwithstanding, and 
one all the more mighty because it is simpler and freer 
from that charlatanism that the English hate so deep- 
ly.” From an Anglo-Saxon this would have been a 
fine tribute. From a man of M. Bourget’s generally 
Anglophobic convictions it is sublime. 


Just now there are certain manifestations in the 
British Parliament which as the session advances are 
likely to increase rather than diminish in interest. 
And much that has been written shows how little under- 
stood on this side are existing Parliamentary methods. 
Here is an announcement, therefore, which will mean 
something to those who would follow an exciting ses- 
sion of the British Parliament. Sir Courtenay P. Iibet, 
the new caunsel to the British Treasury, has written 
for the Oxford University Press a book entitled “ Legis- 
lative Methods and Forms.” Possibly there are not 
even many Englishmen who are aware that fifteen 
years ago Sir Courtenay acted as Governor General of 
India during Lord Dufferin’s absence in Burmah. His 
regular post was that of legal member of the Gov- 
ernor General’s Council, which before him had been 
adorned by Sir James FitzJames Stephen and Macau- 
lay. 








In the current number of The Contemporary Re- 
view Mr. Edmund Gosse recommends a “ nice” French 
novelist in the person of M. René Bazin. M. Bazin 
owes his distinction; according to Mr. Gosse, to the 
fact that, while other French writers of fiction—real- 
ists, naturalists, romanticists—have all been trying to 
excel each other by mere cleverness, M. Bazin, almost 
alone, has with patience and sincerity attempted to 
preserve and emphasize the best that there is in the 
traditions of French literature. Writes Mr. Gosse: “ It 
is at least pleasant. to have one man. writing, in ex- 
cellent French, refined, cheerful, and sentimental nov- 
els of the most ultra-modest kind, books that every 
girl may read, that every guardian of youth may safely 
leave about in any room of the house.” M. Bazin is to 
be congratulated, first, because his view of French life 
is none the less true, owing to the fact that his realism 
is like Mr. Howells’s rather than like M. Zola’s, and 
that his romanticism reminds one of Hawthorne rather 
than of Pierre Loti. 
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“UP FROM SLAVERY.” 


Booker T. Washington’s Autobiography as an 
Offset to Mr. Thomas’s Arraign- 
ment of His Race.* 


There could not be a greater contrast to the fierce 
arraignment of the American negro by Mr. W. H. 
Thomas, recently reviewed in these columns, than is 
to be found in this simple and unaffected autobiog- 
raphy of Mr.’ Booker T. Washington, nor could there 
be obtained two more diverse impressions of the col- 
ored race than those given by their books. Both men 
are of negroid blood, both are superior to the most of 
their brethren in intellect and training, and both have 
had unusually good opportunities for informing them- 
selves as to the present condition of the negro race in 
America, so that the question which is right in his esti- 
mate becomes complicated as well as interesting. 

From Mr. Thomas’s book we gain the idea that the 
negro is deplorably bad, and that nothing but a hardly 
probable or possible miracle will put him on the road 
to progress. Mr. Washington writes, of course, par- 
ticularly of his own struggles and triumphs; but his 
description of his work in Tuskegee and even of his 
poor surroundings in boyhood gives us glimpses of 
quite a different phase of negro character, in which 
appear an earnest desire for knowledge and the willing- 
ness to sacrifice much to obtain it, both powerful aids 
in the elevation of a race. At any rate, Mr. Washing- 
ton’s autobiography is sure to awaken more sympathy 
and obtain more benefactions for his race than the 
sweeping condemnation of Mr. Thomas's criticism, 
though that point has nothing to do with the question 
of trustworthiness. Even Mr. Thomas had to admit 
that the work being done at Tuskegee under Mr. Wash- 
ington’s direction is admirable in every respect. 

In several important points the two men agree. 
They both admit, for instance, that a mistake was made 
after the civil war in granting the negroes an unlim- 
ited exercise of the franchise, and they unite in think- 
ing that it is in the knowledge and practice of agri- 
culture and a country life that the negro’s best hope 
lies. They also agree in denouncing the character of 
the majority of the colored clergymen and teachers, 
though Mr. Washington says that a marked change for 
the better has begun in these two classes, and never 
misses an opportunity to praise the white teachers who 
are working in the negro schools, while Mr. Thomas 
designated their methods as totally ineffectual, though 
well enough intentioned. 

It is hardly fair, however, to compare two books 
written with such different intentions as these, though 
it is almost certain that any serious discussion of the 
negro character and the negro problem by Mr. Wash- 
ington would rest on a different point of view and be 
permeated by quite a different spirit from Mr. Thomas's 
recent work, principally owing, no doubt, to the dif- 
ferent temperaments of the two men. It is to be hoped 
that some enterprising publisher will attend to our get- 
ting the other point of view. 

The story which Booker T. Washington tells of his 
rise from the depths of slavery to his present honor- 
able and useful position is indeed a moving one, and 
he tells it well. A more manly, upright, reasonable, 
and unselfish spirit than looks out at the reader from 
these pages it would be difficult to find. He is proud 
of the record he has made, and well he may be, since 
few have as good a one; but there is not one hint in 
the book that he feels superior to the less fortunate 
members of his race, and his gratitude to all who 
have aided in his life and work is unbounded. Indeed, 
he says that he is proud of his race, and has never 
wished to belong to any other, a fact that is attested 
by his constant refusal to make capital for himself out 
of the public regard for his attainments and the entire 
devotion of his time to the betterment of the Southern 
negroes. His head must be a firm one never to have 
been turned by the magic changes that have been so 
frequent in his career, but he seems to be as simple- 
hearted and genuine in his success as when a ragged, 
dirty little boy of twelve he made his journey on foot 
from his home in West Virginia to Hampton Institute. 
It was during that journey that, arriving without 
money in Richmond, he slept under a wooden sidewalk 
for many nights while he earned enough money during 
the day around the wharves to carry him on to Hamp- 
ton, but not many years afterward a great reception 
was tendered to him in this city, and he delighted the 
large audience with his speech. Such contrasting in- 
cidents are plentiful in his life. 

From the day when, a little slave, Booker carried 
his young mistress’s books to the schoolhouse door, and 
so caught a glimpse of the children studying within, 
he longed to go to school, and, though he was a good- 
sized youth before that opportunity came,-he learned 
by himself all that a Webster's Spelling Book could 
teach him and even mastered the making of the num- 
ber “18,” which was always stamped on the barrels in 


— 
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the salt furnace where he worked, after the 
emancipation, His entrance examination at 
Hampton was an order to sweep a recita- 
tion room, a task which he was so eager to 
do to perfection that he swept the room 
three times and dusted it rour times before 
he was satisfied. We can imagine the joy 
in his face when the teacher told him that 
he seemed worth admitting and straight- 
way appointed him janitor, thus enabling 
him to earn his board entirely by work, 
His tuition was paid by some kindly friend 
- of the institute, bis clothing generally came 
out of gift barrels from the’ North, and his 
books were borrowed from his mates. Prim- 
itive enough, probably, the accommodations 
> were at Hampton in those days, but It 
seemed like paradise to a boy who. had 
never. sat at a table to cat his meals, slept 
on a bed between two sheets, or enjoyed 
¢the pleasures of a bathtub and a tooth- 
brush. ‘The latter instrument evidently 
made a deep impression on his youthful 
mind, for he say# more than once that its 
civilizing influence is enormous, and that 
‘if a pupil in his school voluntarily buys a 
new brush when the first one is worn out 
he always counts on that boy amounting 
to something in the future. He has, indeed, 
inculeated the use’of the toothbrush so 
forcibly among his pupils that, as he re- 
marks, very often a new applicant comes 
to Tuskegee with no other wardrobe. 


Tuskegee Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute has been built up under the direc- 
tion and according to the ideas of Booker 
T. Washington. He went to Tuskegee on 
the invitation of two gentlemen of the 
town and began work yith thirty pupils in 
a tumble-down shanty with the colored 
Methodist Church as annex. Very soon he 
obtained money enough to purchase an old 
abandoned plantation in the neighborhood. 
This, with the few poor cabins still stand- 
ing on it, served as the institute's home 
until time and the ceaseless energy of Mr. 
Washington and his teachers could house it 
in its present substantial buildings. Mean- 
while the students have learned farming, 
brickmaking, bricklaying, carpentering, and 
all the other trades ineident to building, 
even to electric Nghting, wagon building, 
furniture making, &c. Everything required 
in their daily life is made by the students 
on the premises, and many commodities are 
sold to the townspeople. 


Mr. Washington admits that the hardest 
tusk he has encountered in his school, 
aside from procuring enough money to run 
it, has been the convincing of his students 
that it is a good thing for them to learn 
these trades. Most of them have come to 
the school with the idea that by educating 
themselves they can for the future avoid 
all manual labor. It is a rude shock for a 
man (for most of the students are grown 
men and women) with such an idea to be 
put to making bricks or digging a cellar, or 


for & woman who has come with the ex- 


pectation of studying Latin and literature | 


work or the mak- 
an incident to 
students object and 
but still they come 
ever-increasing num- 
equipped, not with 
good mental training, but with a special 
knowledge about trade that 
make them of use to any community. 


to be put to laundry 
ing .of mattresses, as 
her education The 
the parents object, 
to Tuskegee in 

bers 


and go out only 


some one will 


Among those who have aided him at Tus- 
kegee Mr 
as one upon whom he has always depended 
for advice and guidance, and he says that, 
since been to school a 
attributes his unusual 
the training given his 
hands in the process of mastering well 
three trades in the days of his slavery. 
He also gives it as his opinion that in 
five out of ten cases the most trustworthy 
colored man in any Southern community 
to-day will be found to be one who learned 
while a slave. The whole plan of 
hington in work at Tuskegee 
is evidently, not to give his pupils a smat- 
tering of she high-sounding knowledge, 
but to ground them in sober habits of 
and thrift, and to give them the 
t living. 


the man has never 
day in his life, he 


power of mind to 


a trad 
Mr. Wa 


wy, 
neat- 
ness means 
of carning an hones 
little or nothing of the 
gro's social or political standing, evidently 
that things will come in 
time, and when the negroes themselves 
have learned them. In a speech delivered 
before a Congressional committee in Wash- 
ington in 1805 to Government help 
for the Atlanta Exposition, Mr. Washing- 
ton emphasized the fact that while the 
negro not be deprived by unfair 
franchise, political agitation 

him, and that back of the 
ballot he have property, industry, 
skill, econ y, intelligence, and character, 
and that no race without these elements 
could permanently succeed, 

A chapter which the author devotes to 
methods of raising money is full of 
good humor and good sense, and it reveals 
manner the superior and en- 

of Booker T. Washington's 
character. A man who receives thousands 
of dollars in trust from such men as Collis 
P. Huntington, Andrew Carnegie, Morris 
K. Jesup, and others like them, must be a 
person of most convincing worth. Mr. 
Washington says that all he has ever had 
to do in collecting money was to give peo- 
ple of wealth an to help, and 
that he has nowhere met such a fine spirit 
of generosity as in Boston, 

The address which Mr. Washington was 

sked to make as a representative of the 
negro the opening of the Atlanta 
Exposition was the triumph of his life, and 
most triumphantly he embark on its 
description. He felt most deeply and pain- 
fully the responsibility placed upon him of 
showing that his race had not been honored 
in vain. It was the first time in the entire 
history of the negro that a member of his 
race had been asked to from the 
same platform with white Southern men 
and women on any important National oc- 


He says 
thinking those 


due 


ecure 


hould 
means of the 
would not save 


must 


his 


marked 
dearing traits 


in a 


opportunity 


race at 


does 


speak 


Washington mentions an ex-slave | 


ne- | 





casion, and his audienge would be com- 
posed, he knew, ofthe wealth and culture 
of the South, as well as of a-great many 
Northerners, both black and white. There 
Was much discussion fn the newspapers as 
to the probable character of his speech, and 
more than a little opposition to his being 
chosen at all for such an occasion. So, as 
the day for its delivery drew near, his 
heart grew heavy with forebodings that he 
might say the wrong thing and injure the 
cause of the blacks for a long time to 
come. But, as is well known, the speech, 
a model of brevity, good sense, and good 
taste, was received with wild applause, and 
it was talked about for days afterward, 
The Atlanta Constitution called it a “ plat- 
farm upon which blacks and whites can 


‘stand with full justice to each other.” 


Mr. Washington was also invited by Pres- 
ident Gilman of Johns Hopkins University 
to be one of the Judges of Award in the 
Department of Education at Atlanta, a 
duty that associated him with college Pres- 
idents, scientists, men of letters, and spe- 
clalists on many subjects. 

After Mr. Washington's success at At- 
lanta, he was of course deluged with re- 
quests to speak at public meetings, but he 
has never consented to do so except where 
he felt that it would pay to plead the 
cause of his race, and with the stipulation 
that he should talk of his life work and 
the needs of his people. At the dedication 
of the Robert Gould Shaw Monument in 
Boston in 1897 Mr. Washington agafh won 
high commendation, as he did also at the 
peace celebration in the Chicago Auditor- 
fum at the close of the Spanish-American 
war. 

Newspapers and biography, he says, are 
his favorite reading, and Abraham Lincoln 
is his patron saint. He claims to have 
read every book and magazine article that 
has been written about Lincoln He is 
especially fond of high-bred animals, and 
the Berkshire pig is his favorite among 
them all. 

A brave record, any will say who 
reads Booker T. Washington's autobiog- 
raphy, nor can it miss being a means of 
encouragement and inspiration to all aspir- 
ing souls among his people. Such single- 
hearted devotion to a righteous cause can- 
not help bearing abundant fruit. 
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Laurence Hutton’s Mask of Aaron 
Burr. 


The Princeton 

Mr. Laurence Hutton, in one 
ures entitled “* The Collecting of the 
tion of Masks from Life and Death,” 
are now in the University Library, 
the story of the 
Aaron Burr, 1772, 


Alumnl 

of his lect- 
Collec- 
which 


rom 


posthumous 
to his Alma Mater, ins 
way that cannot fail to interest Prince- 
ton men the world over. The cast of 
Burr's face, with a number of others, came 
into Mr. Hutton's possession in the middle 
sixties of the last century It was un- 
marked and unnamed, and for many years 
its owner was unable to identify it posi- 
tively as that of Burr. He knew that a 
life mask of Burr had been made in London 
in 1808 or 1800, when its subject was a 
comparatively young man, between fifty 
two and fifty-three years of age; for, 
letter to his daughter the exile had put on 
record the fact that the “infernal opera- 
tion had left a purple mark upon his nose, 
which no rubbing or washing would re- 
move, and that he had heaped curses upon 
the head of the artist, who, he 
had used quicklime instead of plaster of 
paris.’’ But this interesting object had dis- 
appeared ago, 
were left. 

Mr. Hutton’s cast was that of a senile 
man; it looked very much like 
of Burr painted in later life, 
Burr, it must have been taken from nature, 
and immediately after his death, in 1836 
No account of the making of such a mask 
was to be found in any of the biographies 
of Burr, or in any of the contemporary de- 
scriptions of his last hours outside the 
grave. So it was labeled as “ doubtful.” 

A couple of decades afterward an elderly 
gentleman called to inspect what was fa- 
miliarly called “The Skullery"’ in Mr 
Hutton'’s New York house, and particularly 
to make a study of the mask of Henry 
Clay, from which the stranger, a sculptor, 
wished to model a bust of the Kentucky 
statesman for a Kentucky Court Hofse. 
Clay, at that time, was also “ doubtful,’ 
as were Coleridge, Laurence Sterne Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan, and Sir Isaac New- 
ton. Of the distinguished Britons the visit- 
ing sculptor could say nothing 3ut he 
was inclined to accept the authenticity of 
Clay. And he knew that Burr was Burr 
for he had made it himself! He had 
seen it for fifty years. He did not know 
that it still existed. 
a glance, because he 
Asa young man employedin the 
tion of “specimens” for a firm 
nologists, he had been sent to Staten 
and the day after Burr died, And 


long and no 
old 


the portrait 


himself. 
construc- 
of phre- 


Isl- 


had made it 


operation without making any perceptible 
mark on Burr's nose. And so, embodied in 
dull cold plaster, the ghost of the famous 
graduate of the College of New Jersey has 
back to haunt the spots which he 
well. 


come 
knew s0 


Charles F. Lummis’s “ Land of the Sun- 
shine’ (Los Angeles) continues to grow in 
interest and regional originality. Miss 
Sharlot M. Hall of Dewey, Arizona, whose 
“Cactus Flower” contributions to our 
pages have attracted attention, is one of 
its constant contributors. A lovely little 
lyric from her poet-pen, a ‘* Wind Song,” 
appears in the January issue of The Land 
of Sunshine. Here is a stanza that deserves 
noting: « 

But I would go when strong winds blow 

Full-throated down the heaven, 

And on the blast like pennons cast 

The wild black hawks are driven 
Oh! kith and kin are they to me; 

Wild-winged my soul shall pass 
With them, as their own shadow: 

Across the wind-swept grass. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. have Invited the 
brilliant young writer to submit some of 
her verses to their examination. 
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Travels in a Land Where Black 
Rules White.” 


Haiti the mysterious! Haiti the black 
republic, with its traditions of a black 
Napoleon, with its strange stories of 
snake worship and poisonings, human sac- 
rifice, and cannibalism! That is the bur- 
den of Mr. Prichard’s book, in whose pages 
the curtain is Nfted on a stage fringed 
with dark-green shores and shrouded in 
guarded silence to reveal a drama of life 
and death that is being enacted to-day, 
with such curious and horrible variations 
from the ordinary tenor of human exist- 
ence as no civilized person can conceive. 
The appeal of its strange revelation is 
terrible and fascinating, yet inevitable. 
Ships from the two great continents pass 
and repass perpetually along the pictur- 
eaque coasts of Haiti; they put in at her 
ports and move away on the highway of 
the seas; ocean cables link her to the rest 
of the globe, yet five miles inland among 
her scowling dark forests mankind loses 
touch with civilization, with the world. 

Haiti confronts the civilized man as a4 
magnificent ruin, a riotous waste of splen- 
did resources. Nature alone seems to take 
any care for its sanitation, and it is a 
puzzling problem to the traveler whe goes 
there how Haiti, perhaps the filthlest place 
in the world, is not also the most un- 
healthy place in the world. The town of 
Port au Prince has its foundations liter- 
ally set upon decay. The sobriquet “ White 
Man's Grave"’ is a common nomenclature 
eof certain unhealthy spots on the island. 
The white man visiting it is appalled by 
the thought of what might happen were 
an epidemic to break out there. Yet, with 
the exception of the ordinary malarial fe- 
vers, disease in its largest sense seldom 
visits Haiti. Shortly after his arrival at 
Port au Prince Mr. Prichard came upon a 
white man—a_ sailor—moving cautiously 
with disgusted nostril, who inquired of him 
the shortest way to the quay. Upon be- 
ing directed, the sailor overlooked Mr. 
Prichard with interest. “I say,” he asked, 
“how long have you lived here?" ‘“ Four 
days,’ was the reply. ‘‘I wish I had your 
constitution, then,” retorted the sailor. 
‘I've been ashore here an hour and three- 
quarters, and if I haven't a museum of 
the most virulent microbes inside me, it 
isn't the fault of this town, that’s all.” 
And he hurriedly made off for the quay. 

Haiti presents the novelty of being ruled 
by black as opposed to white men, the lat- 
ter having no rights worthy of the name; 
and yet here is a country within cry of 
civilization, in constant communication 
with the civilized world, and with the Le 
gations and the powers in 
Wesidence. “ Haiti for the Haitians,"’ the 
war cry of the people of the black re- 
public, means really Haiti for the negro 
no mulatto need apply. “Here alone,’ 
writes one of their politicians, “one can 
show a black face without receiving upon 
it a buffet. It is the corner of the earth 
sacred to our rights. Elsewhere in Africa, 
in America, the black man is governed by 
the white, In Haiti the black man 
soverns himself, the black is the equal of 
the white."’ 

The policy is now, as it has always been, 
to drive out foreigner, who and 
trades in the republic under protest. A 
century ago the white population of Haiti 
was reckoned at 46,000 To-day you 
may safely knock off the last two ciphers 
And as the white colonists have disap- 
peared prosperity has gradually fled from 
the land. The greater number of whites 
now in Haiti are Germans, and it must be 
said that outside of official and a 
few mercantile houses, they are a disreput- 
able lot, who through stark necessity have 
gravitated toward their present berths. 
When it comes to justice, the white 
whatever the rights of his case may be, is 
bound to suffer at the hands of the Juge 
de Paix, who will invariably decide in favor 
of his black countryman. Yet on the other 
hand Mr. Prichard testifies to the fact that 
his experience went to prove that the white 
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man could travel in safety, unmolested by | 
| the attacks of the lawless. 


It is one of those 
surprising and violent contrasts tn which 
the country is so rich. Whatever their 
faults, Mr. Prichard claims that the Hal- 
tians have not*that knife-in-your-back pro- 
pensity which permeates so many of the 
republics. He sums up 
the good and the bad of this Black Re- 
public of the West in these words: 


They are kindly. They are hospitable 
They are good-hearted. They are a song- 
loving and a cheerful people. 

They are ignorant. They are lazy. They 
are leavened with the horrors of serpent 
worship; and a certain though diminishing 
proportion of them consent (to ‘say the 
least of it) to human sacrifice, 


The evil of Vaudoux worship and sacri- 
fice in Haiti is widespread, and is at the 
root of the condition and character of the 
Haitian Republic. The Papalois and Mam- 
alois, the priests and priestesses who bat- 
ten on the superstition of the people, are 
nothing short of licensed criminals. The 
nominal religion is Roman Catholicism, but 
it is only a thin veneer, covering a solid 
groundwork of West African superstition, 
serpent worship, and child sacrifice, the in- 
herited beliefs through hundreds of years 
of the purblind savage. In Mrs. Virginia 
Frazer Goyle’s ‘Devil Tales” and Mr. 
Lloyd's “ Stringtown on the Pike” we have 
had recently brought home to us again the 
weird, uncanny forms which superstition 
takes in the mind of the negro, a supersti- 
tion which is universally imbedded in the 
Vaudoux worship. Among the negroes in 
America the rites of Vaudoux—or Voodoo, 
Voudoo, Vaudoo; you may spell it as you 


E BLACK RULES WHITE. A Journey 
Across and About HaytlL By Hesketh Prich- 
ard. With thirty illustrations. Pp. 288. &vo, 
cloth. New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $& 
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like—are carried on in secrecy and sedu- 
lously screened from the light of day. 
Moreovet, the pressure of Civilization and 
of the law has, at Jeast, taken the sting 
from its influence and largely dissipated its 
power for evil. But in Haiti it ts otherwise. 
The whole land is netted over with fear, 
fear of vague and occult potencies that har- 
ass and harm and hurt and, In case of re- 
volt, inevitably kill. The country is honey- 
combed by an absolute system of terrorism. 
The form of government is militarism. But 
despotic and grotesque as is its rule, it ts 
nothing compared with the despotism and 
earicature of Christian creed degraded and 
sadly mixed up with this malevolent Vau- 
doux worship. The Government is a farce, 
but the religion is a tragedy. The history of 
a certury in Haiti compels the conviction 
that the negro most certainly cannot rule 
himself or rid himself of superstitions that 
grind him to the level of the savage. 

Mr. Prichard’s narrative is not without 
its humorous passages; he has a keen sense 
of the grotesque and the picttresque, and 
he writes with the seeing eye of the ob- 
servant journalist. The romance of the 
“ Black Napoleon” is one of the most in- 


teresting chapters in the book, and his ex- 
amples of the Haitian press, of Haitian pol- 
itics, and justice are amusing. The illustra- 
tions are not of much value, as they have 
been badly printed, but Mr. Prichard has 
a graphic style of description, which calls 
little for the aids of illustration. The work 
elaims attention as being authoritative and 
modern—the writer's visit is scarce a year 
old. There is but one serious defect; no 
book of travel, especially of a country 80 
remote, should be without a map. 


Shaftesbury .* 


There is probably no English man of let- 
ters who !s more often cited than the third 
Earl of Shaftesbury and who, at the same 
time, is less generally read. And the dif- 
ference in numbers between those whe 
should read him and those who do is very 
great. An examination of quotations from 
the writings of this man will invariably 
reveal the fact that the point is made 
not on what Shaftesbury said, but on the 
way in which he said it. To account for 
these various paradoxes is simple. Shaftes- 
bury neither wrote on generally popular 
themes, nor did he strive to touch any 
element in his reader's mind save that of 
comprehension. For, if we consider that 
rhetoric is made up of the three qualities 
of clearness, force, and elegance, then 
Shaftesbury wrote probably more trans- 
parently than any man in an age made par- 
ticularly significant through its lucid and 
precise writers But more than this, as 
part of the man’s mentality it may be, we 
have in the third Earl of Shaftesbury's 
style that fine quality of exact proportion 
visible only in the best Greek and Latin 
authors. As a matter of fact, these were 
Shaftesbury's foster tongues. Probably he 
thought in them, and translated as he went 
along into English. He was always polish- 
ing his work, but always with a view to its 
lucidity. Whatever force or elegance his 
work possesses is not through any attempt 
of the author to these qualities 
independently. 
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Space will 


centuries 


not permit us to make an 
extended review of any of the ys in 
the Shaftesbury volumes; but we say 
that there is hardly any person who has 
oceasion to write English who Cannot be 
benefited by a perusal of them. Shaftes- 
bury’s “Advice to an Author” is as per- 
tinent to-day as it was when penned. Here 
is what he says concerning diaiogue: 

Here the author is annihilated, and the 
reader, being in no way applied to, stands 
for nobody. The self-interesting parties 
both vanish at once. The scene presents 
itself as by chance and untesigned. You 
are not only left to judge coolly ani with 
indifference of the delivered, but of 
the character, genius, elocution, and man- 
ner of the persons who del‘ver it. These 
two are mere strangers, in whose favor 
you are in no way enguged. Nor is it 
enough that the persons intcoduced speak 
vertinent and good sense at every turn. 
t must be seen from what bottom they 
speak; from what principle, what stock 
or fund of knowledge they draw, and what 
kind or species of understanding they pos- 
sess. For the understandimys here must 
t its mark, its characterisiic note, by 
which it may be distingaished. It must 
be such and such an. under nding; os 
when we say, for instance, such and such 
a tace; since Nature has characterized 
tempers ana minds as _ peculiarly as faces. 
And for an artist who draws naturally 
‘tis not enough to show us mervly faces 
which may be called men’s—every face 
must be a certain man’s. 

Examine the dialogue in modern fiction 
in the light of this admirabie standard and 
then attempt to account for the admiratica 
that is..expressed for the beok: which 
“show vs métely faces which may be 


called men’s.” 

*CHARACTERISTICS OF 
OPINIONS, TIMES, Etc. By the 
orable Anthony Earl of Shaftesbury. 
ited, with an introduction and notes, by 
M. Robertson In two volumes. Pp. 338 
300. New York: EB. P. Dutton & Co 
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| religion; respect the learned without refer- 
ence to age."’ 


‘THE TALMUD, 














- marae “Truth lasts forever, but falsehood must 
ce : : vanish." | 
Specimens of Wit and Wisdom from ‘This is the punishment of the liar, that ’ 
an Ancient Treasure Hou: e.* when he tells the truth nobody believes 
him.” 


in his_ preface the author of Justice to “ Use thy best vase to-day, for to-morrow 
the Jews ” describes how in the writing of it may, perchance, be broken.” 
that work his attention was @alled to the “When Satan cannot come himself he 
Talmud, “this remarkabie production of | gends wine as a messenger.” 
antiquity."”". Mr, Peters, then, hopeful of An insatiable craving for a higher educa- 
gaining a knowledge of the Jewish religion | tion is one of the most_notable of Jewish 
and believing that extracts from the Tal- | traits. In “The Wit and Wisdom of the 
mud would lead Christian scholars to study | papmud ” 
the subject further, has compiled the vol- 
ume under notice. In a brief introduction 
Rabbi H. Peretra Mendes gives the history 
of the Talmud. In the quotations presented 
by us no classification has been made. abolished.” 
Irom such a horr of plenty the sweet and “he world is only saved by the breath 
the sour fruit come in such profusion that | of school children.” 
no sorting process has been attempted: “Jerusalem was destroyed because the 
“The forest trees once asked the fruit | instruction of the young was negiected.” | § 
trees: ‘Why is the rustling of your leaves “He who instructs a child is am if he | | 
not heard in the distance?” The fruit | had created it.” 


PUBLISH TO-DAY: 
TEN MONTHS A CAPTIVE 
AMONG FILIPINOS 


Being a Narrative of Adventure and Observation during Impris- 
onment on the Is and of Luzoa. 


‘ By ALBERT SONNICHSEN. 


“ HE AUTHOR, an army quartermaster, was captured early in 1809, 

and traversed nearly the whole of northern Luzon during his long 
captivity. He had the opportunity of observing the native army, of taking 
some part in native society, and finally even of serving as schoolmaster to 
native children. From his acquaintance and friendship with many of the 
insurgents he conceived a high opinion of their personal ability and politi- 


the Jew is over and over again 
reminded of the importance of the teacher, 
the duty*of the scholar. From a mass of | 
such material, the following is presented: 

“A town which has no school should be 










trees replied: ‘We can dispense with the “The teachers are the guardians of thx cal capacity. The calm and unpretentious areas Se Se eae "ieee 
rusting to manifest our presence; vur | State." conviction. New York Evening Post. Wb portrart and map. 8co. $200 
fruits testify for us.’ The fruit trees then “Learn first and philosophize after- | J _ 

« inquired of the forest trees: ‘Why do your | ward.” | 
jeaves. rustle almost continually?" * We “To what may he be compared who | THE DISCIPLE 
are forced to call the attention of man to | teaches a child? 


; ca To one who writes on 
our existence. oe clean paper; and to what may he be com- 
“ Too many Captains sink the ship.’’- pared who teaches an old man’ To one 
* An oid man is a trouble in the house; | who writes on blotted paper.” 
an old woman is a treasure in the house.” “ Be eager to acquire knowledge; it does 
“Two pieces of coin in one bag make | not come to thee by inheritance 
more noise than a hundred, “Four dispositions are found among 
When the fiood came over the earth and | those who sit for instruction before the | 
everything was threatened with destruc- wise, and they may be respectively com- 
tion, and every Kind o: beast came in pairs | pored tw a sponge, 4 funnel, a strainer, | 
t a sp 5 rl, a stri t 
to Noah, the Lie, too, asked admittancu | ang a sieve; the spoage imbibes ail, the 
into the ark Noah, however, refused funnel! receives at one end and disct zes | 
‘Only pairs may enter here,’ he said. The | 4+ the other, the strat of iis Ge teins 
‘ i ° le é Pr > . > | 
Lie went in search of a companion, and at | ¢, pass through aor cabsioas oe ae a } 
ae a, ets 3 1e ces am 


last met Vice, whom it invited to go to 
’ T & the sieve recovers the bran, but retains the | 


By PAUL BOURGET, Author of ‘ Outre-Mer,” ete. 


HE DISCIPLE is M. Bourget’s most characteristic work and the one in 

which he has best demonstrated his title to be called the most emi- 

nent of psychological novelists living. It is a deeply moving, powerful and 

dramatic study of the subtle demoralization involved in the philosophy of 

utter scepticism, and no sermon or treatize could be as cogent as the tragedy 
that is here unfolded with vivid realism and the force of actuality. 

(12m, $1.50.) 


CHOIRS AND CHORAL MUSIC 


By ARTHUR MEES. The Latest addition to 7he Jusi 













the ark ‘ft am willing to keep company | . 5 
" fine flour eee nites 

with thee, if thou wilt promise to give mi . Lovers Library. 3 

; ot 

ail thy earnings,” said Vice. Tne Lie : 


A HISTORY of choirs and choral music from the earliest times by the 
conductor of the New York Mendelssohn Giee Club. It is written in 
popular form, and is addressed to the amateur choral singer. 
CONTENTS:—Among the Hebrews and Greeks, In the Early Christian 
Church, In the Mediaeval Church, After the Reformation, The Mys- 
tery, Bach: The Oratorio, Handel; Other Choral Forms, Amateur 
Choral Culture in Germany and England, Amateur Choral Culture 
in America, The Chorus and the Conductor. (12mo0, $1.25 net.) 


agreed, and they were both admitted into * 
the ark. After they ieft the ark, the Lit The Growth of a Garden.* 
regretted her agreement,q@and wished to| The majority of garden books are paeons 
dissvive purtnersnip with Vice, but it was | of suecessful 
too tate, and thus it is current that ‘what | march from better up to best on the part of | 
Lic carneth, Vice consumeth. the gardeners, arriving finally at oe 
Feverty cometh trom God, but net dirt.” | i), ate Tact ratte . at a result 
* Our Kindly deeds and our generous gifts . makes any. expenditure of time, | 


accomplishment—a steady 


hi iit 






go to heaven as messengers, and plead for 
us befure vur Heavenly Father.” 

(he nobiest of all charities is in enab- 
ling the pour to earn a livelihood.”’ 


; contesses herse!f an ignoramus and gives By : $1.25 
“The camel wanted to have horns and } the reader an account of what can be d 
r , - en > Come OUSE OF EGREMONT 
they took away his ears. with an old, neglected gz * 3 te 13TH THOUSAND— THE H . ’ . - 
“The egy of to-day ts better than the pe ne, Carers one baste 66) Ry MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL $1.50 


hen of to-morrow 
“Cold water morning and evening ts bet- 


By THOMAS NELSON $1.50 
ter than ail the cosmetics.” the touch of so slender a -wand as this, 3 
“The question is asked, ‘Why is man | 8Me incredulity on the reader's part might 43D THOUSAND— UNLEAVEN EO BREAD, — 
born with hands clinched, but has his hands | Teacily have been pardoned. The blossom- | By GRANT.. $1.5 
wide-open in death?’ And the answer is: | ing, however, was accomplished only after 60TH THOUSAND TOMMY AND GRIZEL, 
‘On entering the world, man desires ty | much delay and numerous mistakes. The By . $1.50 


grasp everything; but when leaving it he 
takes nothing away.’ 

“Two dry togs and one wet; the dry ones 
kindle the wet.” 

“He who seeks for a faultless brother 
will have to remain brotherless:” 

“if thy friends agree in cailing thee an 
ass, go and get a haiter around thee." 

“At the gate of abundance there. are 
many brothers and friends; at the gate of 
misery there is neither brother nor friend."’ 

* The consciousness of God's presence is 
the first principle of religion.” 

“A man’s home means his wife."’ 

* He who divorces his wite is hated before 
God.” 7 

“If thy wife is small, bend down to take 
her council.” 

“ The daughter is as the mother was.”’ 

*Do not confine your children to your 
own learning, for they were born in anoth- 
er time.” 

“What the child says out of doors he 
has learned indoors.” 

“This world is an ante-chamber to the 
next.” 

“The just of all nations have a portion 
in the future reward.” 

’ Pvery nation has its special guardian 
angel, its horoscopes, its ruling planets 
and stars. But there is no planet for Is- 
rael. Israel shall look but to God. There 
is no mediator between those who are 
called His children and their Father which 
is in heaven.” 

“From the very spoon that the carver 
carved, he has to swallow hot mustard.” 

“Tne laborer is allowed to shorten his 
prayers.” 

“He who teaches his son to trade is as if 
he taught him to steal.”’ 

“The laborer at his work need not rise 
before the greatest doctor."’ 

“Life is a passing shadow, says the 
Scripture. Is it the shadow of a tower or 
@ tree? A shadow which prevails for a 
while? No. It Ils the shadow of a bird in 
its flight away flies the bird, and there is 
neither bird nor shadow.” 

‘Man's passions at first are like a cob- 
web's thread, at last become like the thick- 


sions no one would build a house, marry a 
wife, beget children, or do any work.” 
“There is not a single bird more perse- 
euted than the dove, yet God has chosen 
her to be offered up on the altar. The bull 


Strength, and money for its gecomp.ish- 
ment seem entirely justifiable, 
In the present case the gardener frankly 





£5) English money and no knowledge at all. 
If the desert had blossomed like a rose at 


gardener began by finding out which end 
up to plant a bulb, and by studying the 
ethics of trimming and clipping. Her 
mignonette and her anemones failed her, 
the sweet pea hedge turned its flowers into 
seed pods in despair at three days’ neglect 
during a drought, her violas upon which she 
counted for an aesthetic backgroynd did 
not come up; but there were gains for all 
her losses. Her Shirley poppies—at least 
the ones which had been properly thinned 
out—were a pure joy, her yellow bed of 
marigolds and marguerites blazed defiance 
to the hottest sun, some soldierly ranks of 
antirrhintums marched on to victory while 
their neighbors were withering about them, 
and the herbaceous border, upon which 
many anxious hours were spent, was quite 
attractive during the first September, and 
promised still finer things for the follow- 
ing year. 

Perhaps an ambitious reader with a gar- 
den of his own coming on might think this 
little book rather a meagre record of rather 
a shabby plot of ground. Let such a reader 
betake himself at once to any one of a 
dozen more pretentious garden books pub- 
lished during the last year or two. He may 
gain more inspiration, but it is doubtful if 
he feel as much at home or as personally 
interested as in this pleasant rectory gar- 
den, where the little love story going on 
pari passu with the gardening is not per- 
mitted to interfere with practical work. 





Dante in California.* 


From the Golden Gate comes a modest 
little volume “ About Dante,” convenient 


tinction of being the first work concerning 


The author has not attempted a critical 
study of Dante, but has cOllated from the 
noblest pens many of the most impressive 
tributes to his genius and to the high, 
pure atmosphere in which he winged his 
solitary way. These quotations in poetry 
and in prose she has connected with a 
thread of narrative. 
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Look ou! for interesting announcements nex! Sa'urday. 
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Srory or SARAH 


By M. LOUISE FORSSLUND 


A Wholesome American Novel 





THE 


T.is a story of the present day, located in a 
seaport town on Long Island, and in 
addition to being of the most intense 

heart interest, it contains some realistic char- 
acter studies of certain types which will be 
recognized as exceedingly accurate. 
the writer’s is a comparatively new name in 
fiction, she has succeeded in depicting certain 
phases of life with a sureness of touch and 
thoroughness of treatment scarcely surpassed 
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“ Prayer is Israel's only weapon, a weap- Mrs. Sanborn has done intelligently a by any living American writer and equalled F 
on inherited from. his fathers, a weapon | work eminently worth the doing, and may = 
tried in a thousand ” reflect that her book goes far toward by few 3 
“When the righteous die, they live; for | girdling the world with commentaries upon € 
Three shall not enter Paradise—the scot. | °* °*t % Ser love. 12mo. Cloth 1.50 ; 
fer, the hypocrite, and the slanderer.” t 


New 
to bring something good from the market, Charlies B. Todd, published last 
and he brought a tongue. At another time | year'by the American Book Company, has| FOR SALE EVERYWHERE OR AT THE PUBLISHERS 
he told him to bring something bad, and | already reached a second edition. It has 
he also returned with a tongue. ‘Why did | just been placed en the library and sup- | - 
you on both occasions @ tongye?’ the | plementary reading lists of the New York 
rabbi asked. ‘It is the of good and 
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Our European 
Neighbours. 


Edited by Witt1mM Haresurr Dawson, A 
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HINTS FROM THE MAILBAG. 
Kipling’s “ Kim.” 


“K. P..G.,” Glenolden, Penn., in reply to 
“7s oye ‘criticism in ‘Tse New Yor« 
Times SatuRDay Review of Feb. 25, of 
Kipling’s latest romance, writes: ‘I am 
thoroughly enjoying every word of ‘ Kim’ 
as it comes éut, and eagerly look forward 
each month to the next Installment. 

‘To me tH ts a vivid pleture, with the 
strange old mystic, a child in his knowl- 
edge of the ways of the world, and the 


serles of books descriptive of the Home | street Arab, bright and lovable, who, in 


and Social Life of Continental Peoples, by 
Authors whose bong residence on the Con- 

, tinent enables them to write with fulmess 
of knowledge and with impartiality. The 
books are not statistical, political, or con- 
troversial, but describe such phases of life 
as are peculiar to each country. 12mo. 
ilustrated. Each, $1.20 net. 


“I. French Life ia Town and Country. 
By Hannan LYNCH. 
To be followed by : 
German Mfc in Town and Country. Py 


W. HH. Dawson, author of ‘Germany and the 
Germans," etc, Ready shortly. 


Muersian Life in Town and Country. By 
Francis H. FE. Palmer, sometime Secretary to 
H. H. Prince Droutskop-Loubetsky (Equerry 
to H. M. the Emperor of Russia.) 

Detch Life in Town and Couptry. By 
@ Resident of The Hague. 


St. Louis (Louis LX. of France) 


The most Christian King. By FREDERICK 
Perry, M. A., Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege, Oxford. No, 31 in the “ Heroes of 
the Nations."’ Cloth, $1.50; half leather, 
$1.75. 


St. Louis is unquestionably entitled to a place 
in the “‘Heroes of the Nations”’ series. His 
saintly character and sterling qualities drew 
from Voltaire the following glowing tribute: 
* Louis was in all respects a model for men. His 
piety, which was that of an anchorite, did not 
deprive him of royal virtues. He made a pro- 
found policy agree and concur with exact jus- 
tice.” 


Chapters on the Theory and 
History of Banking. 


By CHarves F. Dunpar, late Professor of 
Political Economy in Harvard University. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. Edited by O. 
M. W. Sprague, Ph.D., Instructor in Eco- 
nomics in Harvard University. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘Prof. Dunbar’s exposition is eminently clear 
and satisfactory, and gives a better idea of bank- 
ing operations than can be got from any other 
treatise we have met with."’--N. Y. Critic. 

‘It is admirably prepared for clearing a read- 
er’'s mind of all false notions concerning the first 
principles of banking as carried on by the civil- 
ized world. On this account there are few people 
so skilled in banking matters that they might not 
read this book with profit. The mysteries of dis- 
count, deposit and issue, banking operations and 
accounts, the check system, bank notes, and re- 
illuminated Public_< Jpinion 
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his knowledge of the world is more than 
many & man, as the central figures. In 
‘Kim’ the country, the scenery, the peo- 
ple are so described that one seems to be 
among them, thingling with them, and 
through all and above alt is the wondrous 
mysticism of the East. As for the theme 
being commonplace, a simple story, simply 
told, of people, places, and events of every- 
day life, is not necessarily uninteresting- 
in fact, to most people, it is more interest- 
ing than any other. If there is one office 
boy fn New York who can ‘write such 
suff,’ he is missing his vocation and 
should by all means resign at once, to en- 
ter this other field. Can ‘F. C,’ himeelf 
write anything half so interesting? If so, 
I, for one, would be exceedingly giad to 
read it. For many can criticise, but few 
can create." 


Magazines and the the Poets. 


E. V. BROOKES, Columbia College, New 
York, writes to The New York Times Sart- 
URDAY Revirw: ‘I think your correspond- 
ent of Feb. 23 is quite right in saying that 
our great American magazines, as a rule, 
have not brought out the poets of our coun- 
try, but have taken them up after they 
were safely launched in newspapers. The 
only exception 1 recall is the case of Ed- 
win Markham. For years before he wrote 
the poem that haa carried his name all over 
the Nation and across the water he was 
writing for Scribner's. Some of the strong- 
est, as well as some of the most delicate, 
things in his book of poems, from ‘ Semir- 
amis’ to ‘A Lyric of the Dawn,’ | read as 
they came out in Scribner's, and I think the 
editors always felt his force and grace. 

“Mr. William Vaughn Moody is a man 
whom we might say The Atlantic has intro- 
duced. No finer poem than his ‘Ode in 
Time of Hesitation’ has appeared since 
Sir Launfal flashed forth in his coat of 
mali. It should have been echoed over land 
and sea. It may, as Col. Higginson once 
said of Brownlee Brown's ‘ Thalatta,’ go 
down to posterity as the high-water mark 
of poetry of this last t quarter of a century.’ 


“The Sacred Fount.” 


MEDICUS, New York, speaking of Henry 
James's latest book, writes to Tue New 
York Times SaturpDAY Review: “It is 
indeed refreshing to read so candid a 
critique as that of ‘The Sacred Fount’ in 
THe New York Times Satcurpay REVIEW 
of Feb. 16. If Mr. Howells and his friends, 
whom your critic pretends to fear, have 
been shocked by such a very moderate, 
nay, too moderate dissection of the cadav- 
er, what would be their horror were they 
to hear the criticism of such books as this, 
and its predecessor, ‘The Turn of the 
Screw, when medical men speak to one 
another confidentially?’ The coarseness 
hinted at by your critic, and which ap- 
pears upon the surface but lightly, like a 
scum upon the surface of water, impure 
and poisonous, les thick enough deeper. 
In such writing an author either gives evi- 
dence of a nature already contaminated by 
too much introspection, or else is revealed 
as one playing with pitch, which will sure- 
ly contaminate. This seems to be the fate 
of more than one of our modern authors 
vide Hall Caine, in ‘ The Christian,’ 
Tolsto!, in some of his latest works. So 
long as an author deals with characters 
only—odd and peculiar, like many of those 
created by Dickens, whom some of us are 
not ashamed to still admire—all is well. 
We are interested and amused, as well as 
instructed, for we get a deeper insight into 
human nature; but when he seeks his char- 
acters in an asylum for the insane, or from 
that class who, while at large, are still 
not sane, he ceases to interest the general 
public, but himself becomes an interesting 
study for the allenist and pathologist 


Eastover Court House. 

ELLA M. BOULT, writing to THE 
YorK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW concerning 
* Eastover Court House,” says: ‘‘If the 
truth-ridden young authors (they may be 
octogenarians, but as things go their 
novel should bespeak their youth,) had sat 
at the feet of Howells himeelf, they 
scarcely have learned to draw portraits 
less flattering to the originals or to fashion 
for their characters existence more hum- 
drum as judged by standards in vogue 
There are a dozen novelists in the field 
who could have made a dramatic 
out of the material here treated so prosaic- 
ally. The vital flaw is in the plot. Ther« 
is no ingenuity, no manipulation. In 
instance a very little remodeling wil! con- 
vert Hugh Carrington into a heroie figure 
A hero stingy, of all things! And capabk 
of wringing a confession of love from an- 
other man's wife when all but convinced 
that his affection of a year had already 
died of inanition, if, indeed, it was not a 
fictitious sentiment from the start. 
in novels—play 
mistaking his vanity for his heart 
vital organ is invariably kept intact 
the real heroine appears, when there 
be no two ways as to the manner in which 
it is affected. Little is made here of Hugh 
genuine love. It takes a painstaking read- 
discover that it gradually makes a 
lover. Why, in the 
ular romance, did not the authors, 
least, give a little glamour to the thing? 
Hugh, the callous, the willful, the miserly 
drawn with irresistible force by brave 
true-hearted, generous, high-minded 
Nie! 

“ What do we care, anyway, about thor- 
oughbreds and horse races, and veterinar) 
science—not to speak of mules and short 
horn cows and pigs? Of course onc reads 
the.book some way from cover to cover 
It is amusing; there is a humorous touch 
throughout that does something toward 
covering the simplicity of the plot. Ther« 
is atmosphere, too, though one misses a 
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great many familiar touches of local color. 
Am what a sinful waste of problem stuff! 
There is the race question brought to the 
very issue in Hugh's brutal treatment of 
negro servants, who, to be sure, would 
have killed him without compunction, if 
possible. Hugh's fidelity to his false vow 
to Fairfax Tazewell is another wasted op- 
portunity. ‘Eastover Cour House’ is just 
life-—no real romance at ali.” 


A Var'ety in Style. 

ROBERT W. EASTMAN, New York, 
writes to Tue New York Times Sarurpay 
Review: "Some of my friends and I have 
sharply discussed the question, arising over 
a recently published boek of short stories, 
whether the great dissimilarity in sub- 
jects, treatment, and style true of those 
stories tended to show wncertainty of )it- 
erary aim on the author's part. I, a 
several siding with me, stoutly maintained 
that it did not so tend, provided the cendl- 
tions of successful story telling were ful- 
filled in each tale. The dissimilarity re- 
ferred to, we all agreed, amounted almost 
to an Innovation. We have been used to 
collections of short stories, all having & 
similar local atmosphere and local types of 
character. We have repeatedly met with 
the volume of stories covering widely dif- 
ferent themes and localities, yet in all the 
author’s style and manner remaining un- 
mistakable. 

“The entertaining quality of these stories 
largely due, I think, to the author’s quiet 
humor, close observation, and happy fac- 
ulty in description—is_ reproduced in the 
‘Sketches’ in this book; they, however, 
have a common local background and con- 
riderable similarity of style.’ 


Cc. F. DALEY, West New Brighton, N. 
Y., writes to Tas New York Times Sat- 
URDAY REviEWw: “ It is not just to the late 
Mr. Thomas Davidson to label him ‘An 
out-and-out Baconian.’ 

“Two years ago this Winter he gave 
some lectures—or, rather led in some con- 
versations—on some of the plays of Shake- 
speare at my studio. During these the ques- 
tion of their authenticity came up several 
times. His opinion then was that the Ba- 
con theory had not been proved, though he 
thought that all of the plays attributed to 
Shakespeare were certainly not written by 
him. He considered the cipher theory in- 
genious rather than convincing. Bacon 
wrote the history of the only King omitted 
in the chronicle plays, but Mr. Davidson did 
not think that this proved that he wrote 
the plays attributed to Shakespeare. 

“ Several years ago Mr. Davidson leaned 
toward the Hacon theory, but, to him, th« 
meaning of the great books of literature, 
their spiritual content for pressing social 
needs, s0 overpowered the importance of a 
question of authorship, that in his later 
years he paid comparatively little attention 
to it. 


“ Curfew Must Not Ring To- 


night.” 
GEORGE BICKNELL, Sullivan, 
ferring to a recent mention in THe New 
York Times SATURDAY REVIEW of the 
poem ‘ Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night,” 
submits the following letter which he re- 
eeived from the author, explaining how the 
verses chanced to be written: 
Pacific Beach, Cal., Oct. 9, 1897. 

Dear Sir: I was a schoolgirl at the time 
I wrote “Curfew Must Not Ring To- 
night." I cannot remember a time when I 
did not write poems, many of which were 
mere jingles, but I well remember that one 
of those early effusions (1 was ten years 
old when it was written) created quite a 


Ind., re- 


; sensation among the high school students 


at the place (Litchfield, Mich..) where I 
lived at that time. My mother, considering 
my rhyming propensity detrimental to my 
studies, forbade its indulgence, and | hon- 
estly tried to obey her, but did not always 
succeed. In regard to the curfew poem I 
read the story in a number of Peterson's 
Magazine, (October, 1865.) The incident 
was related as a historical fact, and I have 
since learned that it was authentic. The 
evening after reading the story I retired to 
my room as usual in order to prepare my 
arithmetic lesson, and wrote the story of 
Bessie and Basil in rhyme on my slate in- 
stead of the problems that should have 
been worked out there. While in the midst 
an- 
friend who 
I begged to be ex- 


nouncing a young lady 
come in for the evening. 
cused for a few moments, and mother, 
thinking I was studying, informed my 
friend that I would come to 
room in a few moments when I had 
my lesson. After my friend 
confessed my fault to mother, 
pardon for the deception, 
had been unintentional. 

The history of the poem since its first 
appearance in public is well known It 
was first published in The Detroit Com- 
mercial Advertiser in the Fall of 1870, and 
was written in April, 1867. It has been 
translated into every language where cult- 
ured tastes predominate; has been set to 
for singing purposes, also as an 
accompaniment for recitation; Hlustrated 
booklets have been published beth in Eng- 
land and America, and the simple story 
does not grow old, but touches the 
erywhere. Sincerely yours. 

ROSE HARTWICK-THORPE 
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Father Tabb and “ Tabloid Journal- 
ism,” 


FATHER 
Md., writes 


JOHN B. TABB, 
to THE New YorkK Times Sat- 
URDAY Review: “ The article in The Fo- 
rum under the heading of ‘ Tabloid Jour- 
nalism’ recalls a remark once reported to 
my former publisher, Mr. Fred H 
Day A Boston critic after reading my 
poem wittily said ‘It is like taking pills.’ 
The resired defect,’ as the old 
had evidently experienced, 
journalism is now 
the fact may account for 
reception then accorded to 


and 
as tabloid 
England, 


very kind my 


Authors’ Royalties. 

TOWNSEND, Montclair, N. J., 
writing to THe New York Times Sar- 
URDAY REVIEW, says: ‘“‘In the early dis- 
cussions of the purposes ef the American 
Publishers’ Association it was denied in 
published interviews and ‘ authorized state- 
ments’ that the purpose of the association 
was to reduce authors’ royalties, or that 
such would result from the operation of its 
rules. One publisher has already announced 
the issue of a book under the new rules 
at $1.20 net, the price of which, under 


E. W. 


| eration 


had | 


the sitting | 
fin- | 


and | 
which | 


human | 


| ested in 


Ellicott City, | 


negroes | 


popular in | 
the 


the vsual methods of sale, would be 
$1.50. If the author's royalty on the book 
is 15 per cent., he loses by this ‘new 
method, 4% cents per book, $45 per thou- 
sand. The public, if the rule can bé made 
to work, pays 20 cents more for the book 
than under the old method, but the pub- 
lisher sells to the trade at the usual—the 
same old price."’ 


Co cniltine 
Pass On Reading Matter. 


A. K. B., Astoria, L. I., writes to Tam 
New York Times SATURDAY Review, mak- 
ing known the existence of “‘ The Church 
Periodical Club,"" whose mission is to sup- 
ply reading matter among the clergy and 
laity in quarters where literature is not 
apt to penetrate. He says: “To such as 
may become interested in passing on their 
reading matter to those far removed from 
civilization centres, I would refer them to 
an interview or correspondence with Mrs. 
J. L. Chapin, General Secretdry of the 
Church Periodical Club, at 34 Gramercy 
Park, New York. That which we daily dis- 
card or consign to the waste basket would 
bring a store of pleasure and education to 
many households, Our own New Yorx 
Times SaTuRDAY REVIEW oF Books AND 
Ant that we welcome so gladly each Sat- 
urday; the monthly, eagerly anticipated 
and enjoyed; the books we have read--how 
small a trouble to ask one name of the 
club to whom we could pass on these spent 
pleasures, 

“The clergy of to-day are as a rule schol- 
ars and men of cultivation. Judge, then, of 
the limits and deprivations to which they 
are consigned by incomes hardly sufficient 
for the necessaries of life. Te be barred 
from current events and books, to lose 
touch with the finer minds of the times, 
must be hard, indeed. If Phillips Brooks 
in the plenitude of his environments could 
say: ‘If I could have had Farrar’s ‘ Eter- 
nal Hope” in my youth, I should have 
preached better and lived better,’ what 
shall be said for these, the great majority, 
shut in behind the unscalable walls of 
Straitness and poverty? If they remain 
“mute and tinglorious,’ are we free from 
blame?" 


Facts About the Charter Oak. 


THE BARGAIN BOOKERY, Hartford, 
Conn., writes to THe New York Tm™eEs 
SaTuURDAY Review: “ For your correspond- 
ent, ‘Mm. C. A. D. B.,’ we quote the fol- 
lowing from G. H. Hollister’s ‘ History of 
Connecticut,’ (edition of 1855)—the recog- 
nized authority on the history of this State. 
The main facts as herein stated are given 
by all recognized students of history: 

‘ Before Gov. Wyllys came to America he 
sent forward Gibbons, his steward, to pre- 
pare a place fit for his reception. We are 
told that while he was felling trees upon 
the hill where Wyllys afterward lived he 
was waited upon by a deputation of In- 
dians from the South Meadow, who came 
up to remonstrate against the cutting down 
of a venerable oak that stood upon the 
side of the mound now consecrated to 
freedom With the true eloquence of na- 
ture, the brown sons of the forest pleaded 
in behalf of the immemorial tree. ‘It has 
been the guide of our ancestors for cen- 
turies,’ said they, ‘as to the time of plant- 
ing our corn. When the leaves are of the 
size of a mouse’s ears, then is the time 
to put the seed in the ground.” At their 
solicitation the tree was permitted to stand, 
and continued to indicate the time when 
the earth was ready to receive the seed 
corn: a vast legendary tree, that must have 
begun to show signs of age a hundred years 
before that day, in the cavity at its base 
that was gradually enlarging, as one gen- 
after another of red men passed 
from beneath its shadow 

‘ Any who has 
realizes that a pretty 
would be necessary to receive it 
ering this and the fact that the Charter 
Oak was one of the hardiest and most 
long-lived species of the oak known to 
naturalists—the Quercus alba—it seems ob- 
vious without any argument that the tree 
could not have developed so substantial a 
cavity in the comparatively few years be- 
tween the arrival of Wyllys’s steward and 
the hiding of the Charter by Wadsworth,” 


Another Distinguished Birth 


February. 


HARRIET H. ROBINSON Walden, 
Mass., writes to THe New York Times 
SATURDAY Review: “In your list of 
tinguished persons born in the popular birth 
month of February you omitted to mention 
the name of Susan B. Anthony of your own 
State, who ainly ranks among the 

women reformers that our 


greatest of the 
country has yet produced She has also a 
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Editors Who Stick Pins in Manu- 


scripts. 
LEANDER 8S. KEYSER 
writes to THE New YORK 
REVIEW as follows: “I 
what has been 


Aitchison, Kan., 
Times SATURDAY 
have been inter- 
said in your col- 
cently about ‘ Editors’ Ways.’ My 
experience, extending over a good many 
years, is that the vast majority of editors 
handle an author’s manuscripts with scru- 
pulous care. If they cannot use them, the 
manuscripts are returned without being de- 
faced in any way, and simply have to be 


umns re 


| slipped into another envelope and sent to 


courteous editor. However, there 
are still a few editors left who stick pins 
through a manuscript. Only a short time 
ago a manuscript came back to me marred 
by having been punctured with two pins. 
It was an article of twelve manuscript 
pages. Of course it had to be copied be- 
fore it could be submitted elsewhere. The 
copying cost me over a half day's hard 
work, and that, too, when I was especially 
busy. Let me frame a little adage on this 
point: An author should look at his manu- 
scripts from the editor's viewpoint; an 
editor should look upon it—to some extent, 
at least—from the author’s viewpoint.” 

F. Opper has illustrated Eugene Field's 
‘The Tribune Primer" and “A Little 
Book of Nonsense,” which are about to be 
published in one volume by the Mutual 
Book Company ef Franklin Street, Bos- 
ton 


another 














DAY REVIEW by 
William L. Alden. 
LONDON, Feb. 26.—The Queen's death of | 


eeurse led to an outburst of poetry from 
the minor poets. That was to have been 
expected. A minor poet can always write 


a funeral ode at a moment's netice, and, 


like the young woman in “ Huckleberry 
Finn,” he can usually “get in ahead of 
the undertaker.” The great poet has to 


take time and pains when he writes a poem 


for a great occasion, but the minor poet 
labors under no such necessity it may 
safely be said that there has not so far 


been published a single poem worth reading 
concerning the death or the funeral of the 
Quéen. The first line of the Poet Lau- 
reate’s poem was sufficient to condemn it, 
and the rest of the minor poets have actu- 


ally failed to ris» even to the level of Mr. 
Austin’s verse. 
*,* | 
Why do people who cannot write poetry 
insist upon seizing so solemn an occasion 


as the death of the Queen in order to pa- 
rade their incapacity before the publie? | 
The practice is as preposterous as the beat- 
ing of drums by which certain savages ex- 
press their sense of the loss of their chief 
On the whole, the savage practice is better 
than the civilized one, 
in our ears, and so deaden the effect of bar- 
barous drums, but no cotton in the 
can sav 
verse that mourning poets write. 
*,* 


ears 


We have not yet heard from either Mr 
Swinburne or Mr. Kipling. Mr. Austin 
need not have made such terrific haste to 
publish his funeral verse before Mr. Kip- 
ling could forestall him. Poets like Swin- 
burne and Kipling cannot write funeral 
odes aad rush them inte the papers within 
twenty-five minutes after the death of a 
Queen I sincerely hope that neithet of 
the two will write df the Queen's death. 
The minor poets have exploited it to such 


an extent that Swinburne and Kipling can | 


well afford to pass it by unnoticed. 
*,° 
The death of Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson, 


which recently occurred, removed an in- 


what might be legitimately expanded into | 
three hundred. Mr. Jacobs has hit the | 
taste of the British public, and since he | 
| first began to write there has never been a 
discordant note in the praise that he has 
received. 

ee 
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self let in fer a iibel suit. That, however, 
is hardly probable. If a writer paints in a 
novel a portrait of some public man, and 
the portrait is a flattering one, the sub- 
ject is hardly likely to protest, while on 
the other hand if the portrait is the re- | 
verse of flattering the subject will not care | 
to inform the public that “the cap fits” 
by prosecuting the writer. At the same | 


time I hope that Mr. Roberts will hence- 
forth confine himself to purely imiginative 
literature, for in that field he would, if he | 
did himself full justice, find very fev 
rivals. 


Mr. Jacobs has a new novel nearly ready 
His first long story, ‘‘A Master of Craft,’ 
has been so thoroughly successful that he 
will probably hereafter abandon the tire- 
some task of writing short stories. I sup- 
pose there is not a writer of short stori® 
who does not dream of some day writing a | 
successful long story, and thus emancipat- | 
ing himself from the endless task of devis- | 
ing new plots and putting into ten pages 





The Pall Mail Gageite and The St. James's 
Gazette have been differing to the law- 
fulness of the use of the split infinitive. [It 
an odd thing that the first literary of- | 
fense which a man attacks when he has 
learned to spell correctly, and therefore con- 
siders himself a master of style, is the use 
of the split tnfinitive, and he invariably de- | 
nounces it as a capital crime. I have read, 
over and over again, paragraphs cendemn 
ing severely some writer for having used a 
split infinitive, and in the same paragraphs 
have detected errors in English that 
seemed to me far worse than the error 80 
loudly condemned. I have no love 
split infinitive. Indeed, I abandoned its use 
many years ago, and I distinctly remember 
that in so doing I fancied that I was dem- 
onstrating my ability to write pure Eng- 
lish, though in point of fact I could write 
nothing of the kind. I[ have, therefore, no 
reason for defending the split infinitive, but 


| is 


for the } 
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it certainly seems to me that there are 
cases In which it adds to the clearness of a 





dustrious writer of a type that was com- 
mon in early Victorian days, but 
has now become nearly extinct. Mr. Jeat- 
freson wrote all sorts of things with medio- 
cre ability, but he is perhaps best known 
by his volumes entitled “ The Real Lord 
byron,” “ The Real Shelley,’ and “ Lord 
Nelson and Emma Hamilton.’ They con- 
sisted chiefly of a rehash of what had been 
writien by others, flavored with a mild 
spice of comparatively fresh seandal. As 
biographies they were worthless, but the 

appealed to certain public—the sort of 
people who are anxious to hear bits of 
scandal concerning famous men. If Mr 
Jeaffreson’s books were to be 
for the first time to-day, they would find 
fewer readers than they found when they 
were new. The taste for that sort of thing 
has certainly diminished to some extent—a 
fact upon which the general public is to be 
congratulated. 

Mr. Jeafire personally a hard- 
working, amiable man, and he undoubtedly 
gave us the best that was In him. But he 
will hardly be missed in the ranks of au- 
thorship. The world had rolled past him 
long before he died, and he was out of 
touch with the 
ers 


4 


m Was 


*,* 


I saw the other day in The Outlook, which 
as a critical authority constantly grows in 


public estimation, the opinion that “ Kim" 
is so far the best thing that Mr. Kipling 
has done { am naturally pleased at this | 


confirmation of my own opinion. 
no one but Mr. 


Certainly 
Kipling could have written 
it, and this time no fault can be found 
with him on the score that his canvas is 
not large enough. 
the Cape with his family, and report says 
that he is now in robust heaith. 
es 
* 
Mr. Barry Pain's 
Letters "* is out, 


‘Englishman's Love 
very delightful ft is 
as a parody. or rather a skit, on the letters 
of the allerwed “ Englishwoman.” The let- 
ters furnished by Mr. Pain are ostensibly 
written by the man to whom the English- 
woman's letters were written, and the two 
books ought henceforth always to be read 
together. Mr. Pain has in the scheme of 
his book a capital opportunity to parade 
the weak points of the Englishwoman and 
her letters, and | fancy that most readers 
of the two books will sympathize with Mr. 
Pain’s hero rather than with the writer of 


the original letters. 


and 





*,* 

A clever novel of the last week is “ Qual- 
ity Corner.” by Mrs. C. L. Antrobus. As 
its sub-titie indicates, it is a “ study of re- 
morse ""—a fact that at first sight would 
not make [ft attractive to readers who are 
tired of psychology. But the book is a very 
interesting and entertaining one. Mrs. An- 


trobus writés carefully, and with the true 
artistic instinct. She has remarkable pow- 


ers of description, and her characters are 
for the most part thoroughly alive. In 
“‘ Quality Corner’’ the conversation of the 
peasants is frequently delicious, and no 
one who reads the book carefully can fail to 
like it."I do not know if ft Is republished in 
America, but if it is not an American pub- 
lisher would probably find it well worth 


reproduction, 
. *,° 

Mr. Morley Roberts still pursues the suc- 
eess he meade with his roman a clef, ‘* The 
Colossus,” and his latest book gives us an 
undisguised stedy of Lord Rosebery. It 
remains to be seen how Lord Rosebery will 
‘Tike it. Of course the book ts a clever one; 


‘Yhat goes without saying—but one of the | pected to read a poem written for the oc- 
weekly papers has. felt impelled to warn | casion. Tickets for the dinner, at $1.00 


the author that ff he continues to werk this | each, may be engaged up to March 13 from 
field of personal fiction he may find higa- | C. A. Nelson, Chairman Dinner Committee. 


which | 


published | 


present generation of read- | 


Mr. Kipling is still at | 


| sentence. At all events, | am sure that it 
is by no means the heinous crime which 
some people affect to consider it, 

«.* 

The late Mr. George Augustus Sala’s col- 
lection of cookery books, numbering 185 in 
all, were sold the other day for £15. 
them were some books that are ex- 

} tremely rare, and it seems that 
| book collectors did not seem anxious to 
secure thém. Pcor Sala was an authority 
; on gasironomic subjects at time when 
| many intelligent Englishmen really belicved 


now 
strange 


| that a roast joint and plain boiled potatoes, | 
with a plum pudding, constituted | 
Now that the British public has, | 


together 
a dinner. 
| mainly through the benificent efforts of 
| Messrs. Cook & Sons, made acquaintance 


with real cookery, one would fancy that | 
Sala's unique collection of cookery books | 
would have realized more than £15. I re- 


member that or I was intrusted with the 
task of ordering a dinner at a famous old 


e 





Roman restaurant—Alas! it has since van- 
} ished—for Sala, who wanted a purely *Ro- 
man dinner. I can say with some little 


pride that I steceeded, at least in intention, 
| and the success would have been complete 
had the cook done his whole duty in the 
matter of the roast wild boar, which, un- 
fortunately, he roasted until it was partly 
carbonized. 
*.¢ 

The Sphere, of the Victorian funeral num- 
ber of which I spoke last week, has been 
condemned to pay The Illustrated London 
News a royalty of 1 penny per copy for 
the unauthorized use of a half dozen illus- 
trations which The Sphere reproduced under 
the impression that the copyright of them 
had expired. It seems that there is one 
| periad for the life of a copyright of pictures, 
and another for the copyright of Literature. 
The Sphere supposed, very naturally, that 
| pictures were pictures, and not literature, 
| but in this instance the court decided that 
|} the pictures in question were litefature, 
| which reminds one of the famous decision 
made by a railway porter concerning live 
lobsters in the possession of the late Frank 





Buckland. If I am not mistaken, the 
porter held that lobsters were insects. 
*,* 


We have another new review—The Em- 
pire. It is published by Macmillan’s, which 
is, or at all events ought to be, a guaranty 
of its excellence. The first number is cer- 
tainly a good one, but it is doubtful if 
there is room for a new review. The Nine- 
teenth Century, The Contemporary, and The 
Fortnightly. seem to be sufficient to satisfy 
the rather limited public that can afford 
half a crown for a monthly publication, 
and so far the shilling reviews have not 
attracted very much attention. Hpwever, 
it is to be hoped that any good publication, 
such as The Empire Review unquestionably 


is, will succeed, W. L. ALDEN, 


The New York Library Club. 

The March meeting of the New York Li- 
brary Ciub will be held at the Presbyterian 
Building, 156 Fifth Avenue, next Thursday 
at 4 o’ciock in the afternoon. This meeting 
will be followed by an informal reception 


from 5:30 to 7, and a dinner at 7 o'clock in 
the rooms of the Aldine Association, 111 


Fifth Avenue. At the afternoon meeting 
the club will be addressed by Prof. H. T. 
Peck ana F. H. Giddings. Among the in- 
vited guests who will speak at the dinner 
are the Rev. Dr. Thomas R. Slicer, John G. 
Crosby, Bolton Hall, Prof. W. P. Trent, 
and Nathan Haskell Dole. The latter is ex- 
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ELIZABET 


AND 


HER VISITS. 











QUESTIONS REPLIES FROM THE PRESS 
Are THe Mari AND EXPRESS says: 


‘* Elizabeth is so ingeniously ingen- 
tious, so clever and amusing, that it is 
neartily welcome.” ‘*Irresistibly 
comic,” says the Lovuisv1LLE CovuR- 
IER-J OURNAL. 


you 
dull? 





Are 


THE New York WorLD says: 
‘““*The Visits of Elizabeth’ is a 
charming fresh offering.’”’ And THE 


you 


TRIBUNE says ‘‘it is a boon.” 


poor ? 


THe New 


ste Hy 


York TRIBUNE says: 

ilizabeth ’ is a clever book.”’ And 
the LovursviLLE CovurrER-JOURNAL 
says she ‘‘is one of the salt of the 
earth.”’ 


Are 
you 
bored? 


Are 


** * Elizabeth ’ is rich also ; but rich in 


humor, in wit, in brilliancy, and in 


you 


freshness.’’—LONDON Press. 


r.ch? 
Who Is Elizabeth? 


‘* An adorable maiden.’’—N. Y, Tsi- 
BUNE. 





You really must know Elizabeth. 


“The Cardinal’s Snuff Box” is still to be had, 
Seventy thousand have been printed. Jt is Mr. Henry Har- 
land’s masterpiece. 











“The Column,” by Charles Marriott, will make people 
talk, 


“ The Aristocrats ” will be ready shortly. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenu2, New York. 


Fifteenth Thousand on the Press 


IN THE 
NAME OF 


A WOMAN 


THE NEW ROMANCE BY 


A. W. Marchmont 


Author of “ By Right of Sword,” and 
“A Dash for a Throne,” of which over 
60,000 copies have been sold. 


Fifteenth Thousand on the Press 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 














‘*‘ SOMETHING DOING HERE ” 


M I LLY By Maurice Thompsoii, 


Author of 
‘‘Alice of Old Vincennes.’’ 
If You Haven’t Read It Yet, Buy a Copy. 
ist WEEB...... Sth MOST POPULAR BOOK IN NEW YORK 
and * Menke + “ “ “ 


“ “ “ 


3rd (this Week). .seees se Sd ° 


ANOTHER GOOD BOOK: 


FOUR HUNDRED LAUGHS; 


Or, Fam Without Velgarity. A collection of Jests, Toasts, Ee- 
centric Rhymes, ete. Cloth, Unique Cover, 75 cents. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO., New York. 































































































































Albert ‘Sonnichsen’s: Narrative of a 
Ten Months’ Personal Experience.* 


In 1808 Mr. Albert Sonnichsen, Quarter- 
master of the transport Zealandia, left 
San Francisco for Manila and reached 
Manila Bay on the 23d of July. The United 
States troops having been disembarked, 


the two camps ®f Americans and Fillpinos, 


were side by side. After the capture of 
Manila, Aug. 13, Mr. Sonnichsen attached 
himself to the Utah Battery. Aguinaldo, 
who had taken some 6,000 Spaniards pris- 
oners, now entertained ideas of a Filipino 
republic. The author writes: “At first 
the former allies remained on friendly 
terms, but as the Filipino lines were al- 
most daily forced further back from the 
suburbs of the city, the insurgent leaders 
became at each backward step more sul- 
Rn, more suspicious, and less friendly.” 
Mr. Sonnichsen went out one day with a 
companion, Henry Huber. The author had 
a camera, and some photographing fol- 
lowed. The arrest of the two took place. 
Supposably they were sples. Then as pris- 
oners they remained in the hands of the 
Filipinos for some ten months. The vol- 
ume under notice is an account of the 
Many journeyings made by the author 4s 
a prisoner; and of his sufferings, but it is 
mainly valuable for the ideas it gives of 
the character of the Filipinos. The first 
days of captivity were at the Madolos pris- 


on. Mr. Sonnichsen's reception was as fol- 
lows: 

I expected to be received with polite 
bows—** Buenos dias, Sefiors,’’ &c. Imagine, 


then, what a shock | experienced when on 
crossing the threshold, we were greeted with 
a torrent of Spanish profanity, emanating 
frem an excited fat little Filipino behind a 
large desk, frantically waving a Malay kris 
over his head with one hand, while in the 
other he held a Colt's revolver, the hammer 
ef which he was snapping with wonderful 
rapidity, producing a sound similar to a 
typewriter in full operation, and on each 
side of us stood a file of soldiers with Rem- 
ingtons with fixed bayonets, pointed at us 
as if about to charge. 

The carefully prepared little speech on 
which | had exhausted my entire Spanish 
vocabulary was entirely shattered; we 
stood dazed and stupefied at the vehemence 
ot that hosti?’ reception. But my compos- 
ure gradually returned as I realized that 
every dog barks loudest from his own ken- 
nel, and we were no longer inside American 
lines, 

Any attempf at an explanation was use- 
less. Every time I ventured a word I found 
myself looking down the muzzle of the Colt. 
No explanations were wanted; we were not 
only Americans, but spies, seoundrels, hogs, 
dogs, and a variety of other bad things. 
During the half hour we spent in the pres- 
ence of this rabid little officer, I learned 
more Spanish profanity than a two months’ 
stay in Manila had taught me. 


A Filipino prison is thus described: | 


We received an old sleeping mat large 
enough for the two of us, and a small space 
on the floor, whereon to spread it. When 
night came we retired, but, there being 
eixteen of us, our quarters were cramped, 
to put it mildly. At one side I found a filthy 
Tagalog so close to me that his breath, 
suggestive of decayed fish, fanned my 
cheek I tried to escape this horror by 
crowding Huber, but he was likewise 
flanked on the other side. A Socialist in 
our situation would have had his ideas con- 
stierably modified, That night | became a 
Darwinist. Later on, rats, lizardg, and a 
species of large beetic appeared and prome- 
naded about the floor and walls. Had they 
only confined themselves to that I should 
not have complained, but they became en- 
tangled in my hair, crawled down my back 
inside of my tickled the soles of 
my feet, and, in fact, made themselves 
obnoxious in general. 

The treatment of natives, sup- 
posably not faithful to the insurgents, was 
in cases terrible. 
case that occured then still remains 

in my recollection of those ghastly 

that ef a boy of less than fourteen 
years of age. He also had been a servant 
with some “ Americano,” and crossed over 
into the Insurgent lines to join his family. 
Arrested as a ‘‘secreto,”’ the boy denied 
the charge, but, in order to force a con- 
fession from him, the soldiers bound him 
to a tree, and then burned his face, neck, 
and chest with the glowing ends of their 





captive 


many 
nie 
vividly 


scenes 


cigarettes. When thrown in with us, the 
poor lad, although by nature of a pleasing 
appearance, was fairly hideous, with his 
disfigured face and neck, having all the 
appearance of a smallpox patient. When 
he told us his story we could hardly be- 


licve it, but the. pride with which the Ser- 


geant of the guard boasted of his com- 
plicity in the outrage removed our last 
doubts. We named the lad Cigarettes on 
account of his experience, and by this ap- 
pellation he soon became known through- 
out the prison by soldiers and prisoners 


alike, it being considered very appropriate. 











The prison fare was wretched Often 
there was insufficient food: 

‘The native prisoners lived chiefly on rice, 
by ilways had some side dish, which, no 
matter of what composed, was alwa:s 
called “ vianda,”’ or *‘ ulam,” in Tagalog 
Scemetimes it was shrimps or small crabs 
at times a species of catfish boiled with 
tamarind beans, but their favorite relish 
was “bogone.”’ | boldly swallowed a 
spoonful of this mess one day and sur- 


vived, which is proof of an excellent consti- 
tution. ‘* Bogone”’ is made in this manner: 
A quantity of small shrimps, hardly bigger 
than the ordinary spawn, are placed in an 
earthen jar, where they are mixed with 
salt, vinegar, and areca nut, and allowed 
to stand a week. The mixture is then 
ready for use. Sometimes small fish are 
substituted for shrimps, but the result is 
the same. With a small dish of this on one 
side of him, a pot of rice on the other, and 
two bananas within easy reach, Mr. Filipino 
is as happy as the proverbial pig in clover. 
Scuatting on his heels in true Oriental 
style, he reaches into the rice pot, takes a 
handful, squeezes it into a bali, and, dip- 
ping it into the “ bogone,” conveys the 
whole to his under lip, which in an aston- 
ishing manner projects itself to receive it. 

Once Aguinaldo was seen by the 
oners. 

One evening Cigarettes, who was sitting 
in the window, called out to us, ‘ Cap- 
itan Emilio! Captain Emilio!”’ In a mo- 
ment as many of us as could crowded up 
there and peered through the bars into the 
bamboo pavilion. There he sat at one of 
the tables—we knew him by his pictures—- 
small in stature and very dark. His dress 
was black, all except a colored jockey cap. 
In one hand he held an empty glass, in the 
other a bottle. iradually he poured the 
sparkling beer into the glass. then drained 


3¢ 


pris- 





‘TEN MONTIIS A CAPTIVE AMONG FILI- 
PINOS. Being a Narrative of Adventure and 
Observation, During Imprisonment on the 
Isiand of Luzon, P. I. By Albert Sonnichsen, 
Svo. [lvstrated. With a map. 385 pages. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 




















































under e 

f-sta -wret had 
been ob! to ass’ their -thirst- with 
half putrid water the month. is was 
the first and last time our eyes ever rested 






on the dusky features of Don Emilio Agul- 
naldo y Famy. / 


Sometimes the lives of the captives were 
threatened. 


about 9 o'clock a mob of bolomen 
Fetnese outside the prison and amused 
hemselves by pee their long knives in 
between the bars us... We were now 
alone, the native soners had disap- 

red. It was bright moonlight, and plain- 

y could we see the crowd of half-naked 
savages outside, the long blades of their 
bolos flashing tn the yello 
flourished them overhead. Again 
vicious cries of “‘ Muerte! muerte! muerte 
a los Americanos!"’ Then they tried to 
force our doors, but ener were strongly 
bolted. Every moment their fury increased, 
and it seemed to us that the long-dreaded 
climax had arrived, 

But just then, in the veriest heat of the 
excitement, we heard the trampling of 
horses’ hoofs outside, and the next moment 
a mounted officer dashed into the midst of 
the turbulent mob, laying about him with 
a heavy riding whip, and thundering out 
oaths in Spanish and Tagalog. We could 
hear that whip whizzing through the air. 
followed by cries of pain. In two minutes 
the horseman was alone, glaring @Ddout him 
as if seeking some more victims. Approach- 
ing the bars, he shouted to us: *‘ All right; 
I told 'em; they not trouble you again!” It 
was Pefia, the Commandante or Military 
Governor of the district. We admired his 
style of telling them. 

There is a special timeliness in Mr. Son- 
nichsen's explanation of the sentiments of 
the Filipinos in regard to the friars: 

Not only do the Tagalogs bate the friars, 
but all the natives of Luzon, llocanos, Mac- 
abebes, Mestizos, and even the Spanish sol- 
diers regard them as human birds of prey, 
and the stories | have heard of their fiend- 
ish cruelty and soaning trickery Would fill 
volumes and make a fitting parallel to the 
Spanish Inquisition. From nobody, not 
even the Spanish officers, have I heard a 
word in their defense, and the native clergy 
unite in calling them oily hypocrites and 
tyrants. There were, of course, exceptions, 
for once I beard of a good friar who lived 
in a emall provincial town and as “ cura” 
ruled his flock with sympathy and love, but 
then he died. 

They were mostly of the Franciscan, 
Recollet, Augustin, and. Jesuit orders, and, 
strange to say, the Filipinos are not so 
averse to the latter as to the rest. The 
Jesuits have founded schools and done less 
harm, but the Recollets seem to be the 
most hated. I have had men show me 
crippied limbs caused by the friars by tor- 
ture inflicted in underground chambers in 
order to force their victims to reveal the 
hiding place of insurgent refugees. An- 
other showed me scars on the soles of his 
feet, where they had tortured him by prac: 
ing burning candles to the bare flesh. I 
have myself entered secret chambers under 
their convents and seen hideous instru- 
nients of torture, 


The author's opportunities for 
the natives must have been of the best. 
tells of the Negritos and Igorrotes: 

I had never seen a Negrito before, so was 


much interested. They were not well built 
and almost dwarfish tn stature. Their skins 


























studying 
He 


were coal black and thei, hair crisp and 
kinky like that of an Affican negro, but 
their heads were better formed, | think, 
not being so egg-shaped. They are prac- 
tically primitive savages, their only ap- 


proach to clothing being a cloth around their 
loins. Their teéth they file to sharp points 
ee The Igorrotes are by no means sim- 
ilar to the Negritos, except In the absence 


. 


of all manner of superfluity of dress, 
barring a_ breech clout of the ost eco- 
nomical dimensions. Their straight biue- 


black hair is long and coiled up loosely on 
the top of the head. Their color is of a 
light coffee brown, and differs but slightly 
from the average Tagalog. Most of them 


are tattooed, some even in their faces, In 
physical appearance they are small, but 
well shaped, every muscle developed in 
symmetrical proportions, and compure fa- 


vorably with the Negritos, whose legs seem 
to have an almest uniform thickness from 
hip to calf. What caused us to wonder was 
the fact that we seldom observed an Igor- 
rote who was not leading a string of dogs. 
Inquiry revealed the fact that dog forms 
the favorite’dish in an Igorrote bill of fare, 
and to obtain a sufficiency they often come 
down to the lowlands to trade horses, 
calves, goats, copper ore, and even gold 
dust for curs that would hardly be per- 

mitted to exist in our country. 
The religious belief of these Igorrotes is 
gross 





of the vaguest order, tainted with 
superstitions of seemingly Mohammedan 
origin, and all the efforts of the friars to 


convert them have signally failed. tl am 
told that the monks who went up into the 
mountains for this purpose had a nasty 
habit of disappearing. Finally the friars 
decided to leave them entirely alone. These 


people live in small villages, each governed 
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ter, toward their ‘prisoners than other na- 

































by the oldest male inhabitant. The villages 
are familiarly known by the Spanish name 
* rancherias ' throughout the islands, 


Foiled in one of ‘his attempts to escape, 


finally the liberation of the author and 
that of his comrades was due to the ar- 
rival of the American forces. Returning 


later to Molodos as a free man, the author 


notices the advance of civilization there. 
Looking closer as the train begins to pull 

out from the station, and this hut comes 

into plainereview, I see over the door .a 






large placard. under which a number of 
big, lazy, blue-shirted soldiers are lounging 
listle In black, conspicuous letters | 
now 1! 


: Come here for your cool steam beer, only : 

twenty cents a glass. 

: Frankfurters, hot or cold, only _ 
I could see no more. What the price of 

the frankfurters was I never learned. My 

vision had burst like a bubble pierced with 

a needle. 






Mr. Sonnichsen’s story has additional in- 
terest given it by the fact that Lieut. Gill- 
more and his party were imprisoned with 
him. If at times the author's treatment 
was bad, he takes pleasure in recording 
many instances of kindness he received 
from ‘Spaniards and™ Filipinos, ahd he 
writes: 


Considering the circumstances, the pov- 
erty of those who held us, themselves 
sometimes starving, we ought not to com- 
plain. Those who really have come in 
sufficiently close contact with the Fili- 
inos to know them, and are enabled to 
udge them without racial or national pre- 
judice, cannot but admit that they are 
as entitled to be called civilized as other 
nations, and even more so than some whose 
representatives we receive at our capital 
and accord the same honors as those of 
the most polished nations. Considering the 
chances they had had, or rather not had, 
and who their teachers were, the Filipinos 
have certainly behaved as well, if not bet- 


tions have done in recent wars: 


Three New Beacon * 

The wide range of this series, and the 
value and interest of these portraits in nfin- 
fature of our National celebrities has never 
been better shown than in these three 
studies of a great General, our first Amer- 
ican novelist of any real note, and one of 
the greatest of our statesmen. Of the 
three, Mr. Thomas E. Watson's sketch of 
“ Thomas: Jefferson,” Mr. W. B. Shubrick 
Clymer's “ James Fenimore Cooper,”” and 
Owen Wister’s “ Ulysses 8. Grant,” the 
latter is without doubt the most success- 
ful, both in its treatment and spirit: 


At the age of thirty-nine Grant was 
an obscure failure in a provincial town. 
To him and his family, for whom he could 
not earn needful bread, his father had be- 
come a last shelter against the struggie 
for life. Not all the neighbors knew his 
face. .At the age of forty-three his picture 
hung in the homes of grateful millions. 
His name was joined with Washington's. 
A littie while, and we see him step down, 
amid discordant reproach, from Washing- 
ton's chair, having helpléssly presided over 
scandal and villany blacker than the coun- 
try had thus far witnessed. Next, his pri- 
vate integrity is darkly overcast, and the 
stroke kilis him. But death clears his sky. 
At the age of sixty-three Grant died, and 
the people paused to mourn and honor him 
Sovetes y. All the neighbors know his face 
o-day. 


With the intention of showing just how 
these changing conditions came about in 
this life story, which is stranger than that 
of any other of our public men, Mr. Wister 
rapidly reviews Grant's career from his 
youthful days when feeling sure he would 
never be willing to continue his father’s 
business, that of tanning, after he was 
twenty-one, the latter was sensible enough 
to see no need of keeping him at it, so dis- 
covering his son's ambition lay in the di- 
rection of farming or trading or getting an 
education, and having neither farm to give 
him nor money for colleges, saw in West 
Point the opportunity for a free education 
and future settlement. From West Point 
then, until his death at Mount McGregor, 
July 23, 1885, Mr. Wister traces Grant's 
career, step by step, and in the most in- 
teresting fashion. Mr. Wister's style is ex- 
tremely vivid, and as his portrait shows the 
weaknesses as well as the strength of his 
chosen hero, the result is more than usual- 
ly lifelike and convincing. 
Mr. Wister tells a story of the boy which 

thinks typical of Grant's whole career. 
When he was eight years of age a neighbor, 
a Mr. Ralston, owned a colt he was anxious 
to His father offered $20 for it, 
but Ralston's price was $25. The boy was 
horse 





he 


possess. 





so anxious to own the that his fa- 
ther yielded, but told him to offer $20 at 
first, and gradually raise his price. The 


boy 
said: 

“ Papa says I may offer you $20 for the 
colt, but if you won't take that, I am to 
offer you $22.50, and if you won't take that, 
to give you , 

Mr. Wister adds that to the end of 
Grant's life the same candor and guileless- 
ness was in his character. It 
him that he believed every one hones 
himself, so it is small wonder he failed 
in his business ventures. His firmness and 
integrity at first filled politicians with dis- 
may: 

They could not foresee that it would 
prove a door wide open to every dollar 
which they plotted to steal. When not far 
from his end, he was asked if such and 
such a thing had not distressed him, and 
he replied: ** No, nothing but being deceived 
in people." * * * That old horse story is 
an omen. It raises laughter, to be sure, but 
change the figures of Farmer Ralston, get- 
ting his undue price through the boy's 
guilelessness, into Belknap of the Fort Sill 
and National Cemetary seandals, into Bab- 
cock of the whisky ring, into Jay Gould 
or Black Friday, into Ferdinand Ward, the 
final thief who crossed Grant's credulous 
path, and the old horse story grows less 
mirthful 

Mr. Clymer 
skeich of 
Irving, were 
contributions 
imaginative 


proceeded to Mr. Ralston’s house and 






was said o 


a 


as 


presents very interesting 


with Washington 
Americans to make 
of lasting lHterary merit to 
prose literature As is well 
known, Cooper became midshipman in 
our navy and saw considerable service dur- 
ing the period from Jan. 1, 1808 to 1811, so 
that his sea stories were written from act- 
nal knowledge; while “The Spy" gained 
torce through his perfect acquaintance with 
the country in which its scenes are laid, 
and the events of the time. Mr. Clymer 
touches upon all the happenings of Cooper's 
life, both public and private; his books, his 
etyle, his literary faults and virtues, and 
especially upon his controversies and final 
victories: 

The Jefferson, too, is of great interest; 
Mr. Watson's sketch involving the history 
of our country at such a formative period 


a 
who, 
first 


Cooper, 
the 


a 


| Jefferson's law studies, his membership of 


the 
view” 


House of Burgesses; his ‘ summary 
of the causes of the trouble between 
Great Britain and the American coionies;: 
his election to Congress and the Declara- 
tion of Independence; his Governorship of 
Virginia; Ministry to France, 786-1789; 
Secretary of State, Vice President, Presi- 
dent for two terms, during the first of 
which the Loutsiana purchase occurred; 
his retirement to Monticello; founding of 
the University of Virginia, and his death at 
Monticello on July 4, 1826—all forming part 
of a most interestmg story; Mr. Watson's 
estimate of Jefferson's private character 
being remarkably good: 

His was the tranquil eminence of the sol- 
dier who had fought a good fight and whose 
name was honcred throughout the world 
Liberty, progress, and philanthropy were 
words which could not be uttered anywhere 
without reminding men of Jefferson. * * * 
Yet, * * * he had failed in that which he 
had had most at heart, and he knew it. He 
had tounded a party to overthrow Federal- 





ism, and, while the Federalist Party had 
fallen, the spirit of athe dying party had 
*. 


eatered his own Few men had so 
many sources of pleasure as he, and few 


took so much psins to cultivate them. 
Kind-hearted, sociable, loving men and 
loving nature, he was never without oc- 


cupation, and therefore never wrapped in 
gloom. He loved children and flowers; 
loved to plant and to watch the growth of 
seeds, vines, trees; loved books, his corre- 
spondence, and his scientific studies. 
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By Owen Wister. Portrait and en- 
frontispiece. Pp. xvii.-145. Chronol- 
Bibliography. JAMES FENIMORE 
COOPER. By W. B, Shubrick Clymer. Por- 
trait and engraved frontispiece. Pp. xviii.- 
149. THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Thomas E 
Watson, Pp. xv.-150. Portrait and engraved 
frontispiece. 1900. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co, 75 cents each, 
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Foun CAPITAL NOVELS, 


By the author of 
Alice of Old Vincennes 


Sweetheart Manetie 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 

Maurice ThoMpson’s charming story 

of Louisiana. 

Meg hretiaesieinats 

General CHARLES KING’S new 
Army novel 


In Spite of Foss 


Frontispiece, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





















By Mrs, HUGH FRASER 


A Little Grey Sheep 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





By GUY BOOTHBY 


A Cabinet Secret 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The narrative of a gigantic conspira- 
cy against the English government. 


For sale at all bookstores, or sent postpaid by 


J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Publishers, Philadelphia. 
ee 


AUCTION SALE OF 


BOOKS 


To-day and every day next week, beginning at 






















twelve o'clock, the stock of fine books contained 
in salesrooms at 148 Fulton’Strest (near Broad- 
way) and 337 Broadway Worth Street) 
will be sold to the highest «. The works 
comprise APPLETON’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 
andAPPLIED M HANICS, ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANN limited editions of BROWN- 
ING, DICKENS, ELIOT, HUGO, IRVING, and 
THACKERAY; the works of LOUISA MUHL- 
BACH, COOPER, Putnam's ‘HEROES OF 
HISTORY " and *‘ AMERICAN ELOQUENCE,” 
Harper's ABBOTT HISTORIE and hundreds 
of o yrighted “books. PICTUF QUE PALES- 
TINE and AMERICA, MODERN ART, and oth- 
er art works 


337 BROADWAY. 
148 FULTON ST. 


E. SIMMONS, l 
H. MILTON JONES, } 


LauRA JEAN LIBBEY’ BOOKS, 
Thé foltowing all written by 
Laura Jean Libbey and are for sale by all deal- 
ers everywt , or they wi be nt b mail 
postpaid, to any address, at the Special price ot 
20 cents ea yr any six for $1.00 

THE ALPHABET OF LOVE. 

THE BEAUTIFUL COQUETTE. 

THE CRIME OF HALLOW E’EN. 

DORA MILLER. 
GORDON’S FOL 
ATIONS OF A E£ 
a EAFY. 
RUBY'S RIVAL 
NDAIL TEMPTATION. 

ASTER WORKMAN’S OATH. 

ONLY A MECHANIC’S DAUGHTER, 
PRETTY REDA’S LOVERS. 
WILLVUL AYNELL. 
Address 


J. 8. | 
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OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Rose Street, New York. 





“ A book of Real Merit.’’— Balt. Sun 


‘‘ The Etiquette of 
Correspondence.” 


| BY HELEN E, GAVIT. 

i2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
‘Does not attempt to tell what should be 
written in the letter, but it 
A book of more than aver 


should be 


hou 


written. 7 


age usefulness."—Chicago Tribune. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 


New York 


7-9 West 18th Street, 
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Subscription $1.7 
“A ROYAL WOMAN, 
By WILLIAM EVERETT, Pu. D., 
This Week's Issue. 
Announcement of the Current Volume and Sample Copies of 
the Paper FREE. 
THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


5a Year. 


Tesued Every Thursday, 
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ALREADY POPULAR. 


| * THE GIRL FROM MEXICO, 


and Other Stories,” by Miles G. Hyde. 
Humor, keen observation, genuine feeling, and 
literary skill characterize these widely different 
stories and sketches. 
““A good book to read 
The Book World. 


car.’ 


on a train or 


‘* The literary quality of the book seems to me 
excellent.’’—Prof. C. H. Smith, Yale Times 
On sale at Brentano's and other dealers, and 


sent postpaid for $1 by the ‘ 
ISAAC H, BLANCHARD CO., Publishers, 
268-270 Canal St., New York. 





ocket Size Standard Novels. 
Thackeray's Works and Dickens’ and 
Scott's Novels. Thinnest printing paper in 
the world used. Large type, easy to read. 
Bize 4% by 6% inches and not thicker than 
@ monthly magazine. Bound in cloth $1.00 
each. Prospectus mailed free on request, or 
books sent prepaid on receipt of price. THOS. 
NELSON & SONS, 37 E. 18th St.. New York. 
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GREEK THINKERS,. A History of Ancient 

Philosophy By Theodore Gomperz. Author 
ized edition Vol. I. Translated by Laurie 
Magnus Avo Pp x 610. New York 
‘ Charles Scribner's Sons. §4 
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12mo Pp. 162 New York: Thomas 
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THE HISTORY OF 
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Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.50. 
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SOCIETY Edited by Franklin 
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RELIGION. 
OF JESUS 
SYNOPTISTS. The 
in the Gosp+ls of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
arranged as far as feasible in the order of 
time, and freely rendered in paraphrase By 
Thomas Cuming Hall. l6émo Pp. xviii.-244 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 
THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST An Argument 
Translated from the French of Mgr. Emil» 
ud by C. L. Currte 12mo. Pp. xvii 
New York: William H. Young & C 


ACCORDING TO 
Discourses of Jesus 
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THE 
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NEW EDITION OF THE BABYLONIAN TAL- 
MUD. Original text edited, corrected, formu 
lated, and translated into English by Michael 
L. Rodkinson. Section Jurisprudence, (Dam 
c 2.) Vol TI, (XL) Octavo. Pp. 142. New 

New Talmud Publishing Company 

RELIGION IN LITERATURE AND RELIGION 
IN LIFE By Stopford / Brooke 12mo 
New York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 60 cents 













POETRY, ESSAYS AND GENERAL 


LITERATURE, 











POEMS. By Charles D. Platt. 12mo. Pp., 128 
New York The A. Wessels Company 

CHAUCER The Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales The Knightes Tale the Nonne 
Prestes Tale> ted in critical text, with 
grammatical troduction Notes and glos 
sary By WM H, Liddell i2mo Pp., 
exxi.-221. N York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany 6» cents 





RATION OF THE ACTION 
RAL GRAVITATION IN NAT 
PHENOMENA. By William Leighton 
Svo. Pp., xv.-195. New York: Long- 
Green & Co. $5 
DRAMATISTS 
“ENTURY. 
12mo 


ESSAYS IN II 
OF THE 
URAL 
Jordan 
mans, 


OF THE NINE 
By Brander Matthews 
Pp., viii New 








SAYS By Brander Matthews. 12mo. Pp., 
321. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.25. 

LETTERS TO WASHINGTON AND ACCOM- 
PANYING PAPERS. Published by the So- 
ciety of the Colonial Dames of America. 
Edited by Stanislaus Murray Hamilton. Vol- 


ume III., 1758-70. Svo 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
SONGS OF EXILE. By 
lated by Nina Davis 
delphia: The Jewish 
America 
LOVE'S ARGUMENT, 


Pp., xvi.-402. Boston: 
$5. 

Hebrew Poets. Trans- 
lémo. Pp. 146. Phila- 
Publication Society of 


AND OTHER POEMS 


By Elien Thorneycroft Fowler. 12mo. Pp. x.- 
151. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50, 


TRAVEL AND OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 
THE DOG. Its External and Internal Organiza- 


tion. An illustrated representation and brief 
description. With illustrations. Edited by 
Alexander C. Piesse, with anatomical de- 
scription by Willlam 8S. Furneaux. Oblong 
4to. Pp., 31 London: George Philip & Son. 
$1.25. 

THE MUSHROOM BOOK. A popular guide to 


the identification and study of our’tommoner 
fungi, ‘with speciai emphasis on the edible 


varieties. By Nina L. Marshall. Illustrated 
follg. Pp. xxvi.-167. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 


“THE WOODPECKERS. By Fannie Hardy KEck- 
storm, With {llustrations. I2mo. Pp., 181. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1. 


A NEW WAY AROUND THE WORLD. By Rev. 
Francis KE, Clark. IMustrated. 12mo. Pp., 
xiv.-212. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50. 

OBSERVATIONS OF A RANCHWOMAN IN 
NEW MEXICO. By Edith M. Nicholl. -. 

b- 


Pp. 260. Cincinnati, Ohio: The Editor 
lishing Company. 

ABYSSINIA. Through the Lion Land to the 
Court of the Lion of Judah. By Herbert 
Vivian. Illustrations and tWo maps. Svo. 
Pp., xvi.-342. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., $4. 

AN _ AMERICAN WITH LORD _ROBERTS. By 
Juliane Ralph.. 12mo. Pp. 314 New York: 
The Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


LIFE AND SPORT ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 
By Horace Annesley Vacheli. 12mo. Pp. x- 
303. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00. 


WASPS AND THEIR WAYS. By Margaret W. 
Morley. 12mo. Pp. 316. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1.50. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN EAST AN- 
GLIA. By William A. Dutt. With illustra- 
tions by Joseph Pennell. 12mo. Pp. xv.-406. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 





FICTION. 

THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS. By Bernard 
Shaw, I2mo. Pp. xxxviil.-315. Chicago: 
Herbert 8, Stone & Co. $1.50. 

LOVE AND HONOUR. By M. E. Carr. 12mo. 
Pp,, vill.-366. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.00. 


THE MONK WINS. By Edward H. Cooper. 
—_. Pp., 350. Chicago: Herbert 8S. Stone 
Co. * 
THE SHADOW OF A MAN. By BE. W. Hornw 
l6mo. Pyp., am. New York: Charles 


ner’s Sons. 

THE SENTIMENTALISTS. A wines. Arthur 
Stanwood Pier. _12mo, »  hii,~ New 
York; Harper & 50. 

THE FOREST SCHOOLMASTER. By Peter 

. Authorized translation Frances 
E. ner, A2me. Pp., tx.-333. York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


A PILLAR OF SALT, By Jennette.Lee. 16mo. 
Poe 800. Mowton: Houghton, Mitttia & 
&@ ROYAL EXCHANGE. By J. Maclaren Cob- 
12mo. Pp., vi.-3li. New York: D, 
Applétor & Co. $l” ' 
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THE TURN OF THE ROAD. By Eugenia Brooks 
Frothingham. 12mo. Pp. 266. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co $1.50. 























































































THE MOVING FINGER WRIT 
Denio Litchfield. 12mo. Pp 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons $1.25. 

| J KING'S PAWN By Hamilton Drummond 

| 2mo. Pp -322. New York: Doubleday, 
> & Co. 

TO SERVI By Charles M. Sheldon 

| Pp Chicago: The Advance Pub 

} lishing Company SO cents 

| MR JOHN CHARITY By Horace Annesley 

| Vachell I2mo. Pp. 356 New York: Dodd, 

| Mead & Co. $1.50. 

ACCORDING TO PLATO By F Frankfort 

| Moore. i2mo Pp. 337 New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

RALPH MARLOWE A Novel By James Ball 
Naylor. 12mo Pp. 412, Akron, Ohio: The 
Saalfield Publishing Company 

| WHO KILLED JOE'S BABY?* By Charles M 
Sheldon 6mo. Pp. 42. Chicago: Advance 
Publishing Company Paper 

| 

| NEW EDITIONS. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE 
REV JOHN WESLEY Compiled and ar 
ranged with a Preface by Herbert Welch 
i2mo. Pp. 243. New York EKaton & Mains 
$1.25 

{ SE TIONS FROM THE PROSE ” 

| S(DGAR ALLAN POE. With 

action 1émo Pp. xix 
‘he Macmillan Company 
MISCELLANEOUS 

| CELEBRATION PROCEEDINGS OF THE ONE 

| HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVER 
SARY OF NEW IPSWICH, N. H., August 
2 1900 Compiled by Frederic William 

| J Svo. Pp. 80 Published by the Cele 

| bration Committee, New Ipswich, N. H 

THE ADVERTISER'S A B C The Standard 
Advertisement Press Directory Folio, Pp 
1,070, London: T. B, Browne, Limited. 10s, 6d 

INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY By Arthur 
Fairbanks Third Edition Revised and in 
part rewritten Pp. xvii. -30T. New York 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. $1.50 

THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW A Quarterly 
Miscellany, Edited by Lady Randolph Spen 
cer Churchill, (Mrs. Cornwallis-West.) Vol 
VII. December, 1900. Octayvo. Pp. 240. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, $6 

AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPETITION 

| Being a series of articles resulting from an 

| investigation made by The Times, London 
Pp. vili.-130. New York Harper & 
hers. $1 

OUR LAND AND LAND POLICY Speeches, 
Lectures, and Miscellaneous Writings B 
Henry George i2m Pp. 345 New York 
Doubleday & McClure Company 2.5) 

A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN AUTHORS 
By Oscar Fay Adams Fourth Edition. Re 
vised and enlarged. Svo vill, -322 Los- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $83.50. 

OLIVE TRACY By Amy Le Feuvre 12mo 
Pp. vil.-341. New York: Dodd, Mead & C 
$1.50, 

THE DEVIL'S PLOUGH By Anna Farquhar 
I2mo. Pp, viil.-342. Boston: L. ¢ Page & 
Co, $1.50 

|} A PRIEST AND A WOMAN By Landis Ayr 
2 Pp. 268. New York The Abbey 

| Press. $1 ° 

JOHN VYTAL. A Tale of the Lost Colony. By 
William Farquhar Payson. I2mo. Pp. 319 
New York: Harper & Brother $1.20 

A QUESTION OF SILENCE By Amanda M 
Do as. 12mo. Pp. 365. New York: Dodd 
Mead & Co. $1.50 

A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. By Katha 
rine Tynan 1 > Pp. vi.-G12 Chicagt 
A, C. McClurg & Co. $1. 

THE DOOMSWOMAN. A Historical Romance 

| of Old California By Gertrude Atherton 
l2mo. Pp. 265. New York: Concinanta Pub- 

| lishing Company $1.25 

| THE LUDOVIC ZAM AFFAIR. By P. W. E 
Hart 16mo. Pp. 272. New York: The 
Bibelot Press, 

IN SPITE OF FOES OF TEN YEARS’ TRIAL 
By Gen, Charles King 12meo Pp. 351 
Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Company 

THE TAPU OF NDERAH By Louis Becke 
and Walter J ery 12mo Pp. vii.-315 
Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Company 

A CABINET SECRET.—By Guy Boothby Iltus- 
trated by A. Wallis Millis 12mo. Pp. 329. 
Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincmtt Company 


SWEETHEART MANETTE. By Maurice Thomp 
son. Ulustrated by Emlen McConnell. 12m 





Pp. 259. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 
A LITTLE GREY SHEEP. A Novel. By. Mrs 


Hugh Fraser. 12mo. Pp. 405 
The J. B. Lippincott Company. 
BANKERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ INTEREST 
TABLES. Computed on the basis of 360 days 
per annum, at 3%¢, 4, 5, and 6 per cent. Con- 
taining an accurate calculation of int*rest 
on every sum from &1 to $1,000, and by sim- 
ple addition of two lines on every further 
sum to $1,000,000. Interest at 1, 1%, 1%, &c. 
By Francie H. Coffin and David H. Moore. 
Folio. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1900, of ths American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 


Philadelphia 


mals. Incorporated by the State of New 
York, April 10, 1866. John P. Haines, Presi- 
dent. 12mo. Pp. 156. New York Head- 


quarters of the society, Madison Avenue and 
Twenty-sixth Street. Paper. 


PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. By F. W. Head 
ley. One volume. S8vo Pp. xv.-373 Four 
teen Hlustrations. Index. New York: T. Y. 


Crowell & Co. $3. 
HOW DEPARTMENT -STORES ARE CARRIED 


ON. By W. B. Phillips. 18mo. Pp. 140. Now 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 

CATALOGUE OF UNIVERSITY OF CINCIN- 
NATI. 1900-1901. Founded by Charles Me- 
Kicken. 12mo. Pp. 259. Cincinnati: Uni- 
versity Press. . 


AMES ON FORGERY. Its Detection and Mllus- 
tration. With Numerous Causes Celebres, By 


Daniel T. Ames. Svo. Pp. 203 New York: 
Ames-Roillinson Company. 

SAINTE-BEUVE INCONNU VIE DE SPOEL- 
HERCH DE LOVENGRUL. 12mo. Pp 


vili.-244. Paris: Librairie Pilon. Plon-Nourrit 
et Cle. 1901. Paper. 

THE OPDIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES. 
Edited by Mortimer Lamson Earle. i2mo. 
Pp. 330. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

NEW YORK IN FICTION. By Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice. Ulustrated. 12mo. . mviil.-231. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35. 


INKOGNITO. By Baldwin: Grolier. CAND. 
PHIL. LAUSCHMANN. By P. Albersdorf. 


Edited by Max Lentz. 12mo. Pp. 118. New 
York: American Book Company. 30 cents. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MINNESOTA. Its 
History and .Administration. By Frank L. 
McVey. 12mo. Pp. xi.-236. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 75 cents. 


Sale of Roycroft Books. 

There was a sale of Roycroft publications 
recently at Anderson's. The prices realized 
are of interest, because some of the books 
have never been in a sale’s catalogue be- 
fore: 


The Philistine: A Periodical of Protest, 
Volumes VII. to XI., 
‘s “On Going to 


1900, lot J 
Church,” 1886, Message to Gar- 


cia,” de luxe, $2; the de luxe “ Little Jour- 


neys,”” bound in limp chamois; William 
Morris, $1.40; Robert Southey, 90 cents; 
Lord on, $1; 8. T. cea $1; John 
Milton, $1; Disraeli, $1.15: Morris, 
William,) “ Dieam of John pant Ele” 


00; — (Charles,) ““ Essays of 


At the Daly sale a year ago Shaw’s “ On 
Going to Church” brought $3, and a eopy 
of “A Message to Garcia,” presented to J. 
Pierpont Morgan, sold for $5 at Bangs’s 
Jast April. Morris's “John Ball”? brought 
$4 at. Anderson's last April 20. The other 
books in the above list are’ new to the 
auction room 
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“Better than ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES.” 
—Toronts Globe. 


Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 


A. C.LAVT 
All Bookstores. 


“A.C. LAUT is another MAR Y JOHNSTON, 
Lords of the North equals To Have and To 
Hold, Richard Carvel, or Alice of Old 


Vincennes.”’— Detroit Frze Press. 


“ Better than Gilbert Parker or Ralph Connor.” 
—Toronto Star. 


“A better book than Janice Meredith or 
Richard Carvel.”’—Christian Nation. 


‘Worthy to rank with To Have and To Hold.” 
—Rochester Dzmocrat and Chronicle. 


J. E. TAYLOR @ CO., New York. 











Selling more than 1OOQO COPIES A DAY. 


35th THOUSAND IN 30 DAYS. 


THE KING OF HONEY ISLAND 


A Dramatic Story of the War of I8i2. 
By MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Author of 
‘*ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES.’’ 
Written in the great author’s characteristic style and equally 
as thrilling and charming as ‘Alice of Old Vincennes.’ Tiustrated, 
beautifully printed and bound. For sale everywhere—and sent by 
mail. postage free, on receipt of price, $1.50, by 


6.W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, II9-121 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1901. 


—_—_—_—_—_——— 
GAELIC IN PARLIAMENT. 


When Matthew Arnold was writing 
those delightful papers of his “On the 
Study of Celtic Literature” it is highly 
improbable that it occurred to him that 
any member of the House of Commons 
would ever endeavor to address that 
house in his own ancestral tongue, 
whether that tongue happened to be 
Welsh or Erse of Ireland or Gaelic of the 
Scottish Highlands. 

If all of them did it, what a chaos 
would result! We might have Welshmen 
and Irishmen and Highlanders all ad- 
dressing the “ Chair” in language alike 
unintelligible to that article of furniture 
and to each other. There are precedents 
for this polyglot oratory. Babel furnishes 
one, and Pentecost another. But nobody 
has ever pretended that any of the prece- 
dents was a pattern, or model, for the or- 


derly dispatch of business. 


And, in fact; the experiment of Mr. 
O'Donnell, the other day, in rising to ad- 
dress the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons in Erse was evidently instigated by 
a motive of hilarity rather than of “ cult- 
ure.” the Right Honorable 
Speaker could not do anything but what 
Speaker Gully did. He had to inform 
the honorable gentleman that he could 
not proceed except in order. And in or- 
der, in the House of Commons, means, 
among other things, in the English lan- 
guage. Suppose we acquired Luzon as a 
State and the first Congressman insist- 
ed on talking Tagalog. The Speaker of 
the House of Representatives would eye 
him with great suspicion, the while he 
“eared"’ him with total unintelligence. 
He would have to shut him up. And so 
the Right Hon. William Court Gully, in 
the case at bar. In fact, there is some 
doubt whether Mr. O'Donnell even under- 
stood himself. Still more, whether any 
other member” understood him. 
He may have been talking mere gibber- 
ish. If otherwise, given his “ cheek” in 
talking Erse at all, and assuming that a 
certain number of his Nationalist fellow- 
members understood him, it is as good 


Of course, 


“ hon. 


as proved that he was making the most 
opprobrious personal references to the 
Speaker and to obnoxious and exclusive- 
ly English-speaking “ The 
Study of Celtic Literature" will evident- 
ly not be promoted by such means. , 
And yet, absurd as the incident on the 
face of it may be, it does have the ad- 
Vantage of showing how long and con- 


members. 


tinuous is the bond of an ancestral lan- 
guage. 
century and a half. 
and 


Canada has been English for a 
And yet the latest 
outbreak there of 
feeling in Canadian politics was over a 
proposition to make English the exclu- 
sive official language of Manitoba. The 
State of New York has been politically 
English for two centuries and a half. And 
yet there are still living many men and 
women, 


fiercest race 


born and brought up within its 
boundaries, who in their childhood talked 
Dutch as their mother tongue. It might 
not be, politically, at all a bad thing for 
Great Britain, if a knowledge of Dutch, 
even in the dialect of it spoken in South 
Africa, were more generally diffused in 
the House of Commons, and also, for that 
matter, a knowledge of the various Celtic 
dialects still more or less spoken in Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. 


CONCERNING “CULTURE.” 


A simple-hearted writer in the latest 
number of Scribner's discusses the sub- 
ject of “ Machinery and the Real Cult- 
ure.”” The substance of his mild conten- 
tion, as we understand it, is that there 
is no machine-made 
that turned out 
in large quantities at small prices is not 
rare and not extraordinarily precious. 
“ The real culture,” says this pathetically 
candid writer, “is, to put the matter 


“culture” worth 


much, and what is 


plainly, as rare now as it was before the. 
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desire for universal education; and it is 
likely to continue as rare. Machinery 
cannot bestow it; and you can't have 
universal education withéut machinery.” 

This is equal to the most solemn plati- 
tude of the late Mr, Arnold in thosé oc- 
casional moments: when he devofed his 
great talent to the practice of platitude. 
It does not occur to this writer that 
there are advantages to be had from 
universal. education besides the “ Real 
Culture.” Men and women without any 
claim or even pretension to that esoteric 
possession—persons who would be quite 
at a loss to understand the nice discrim- 
inations of those who do possess it, or 
fondly think that they possess it—-may get 
much good from education even of the de- 
spised and mechanical! sort. They may 
gain a sense of. perspective, a notion of 
the rclative value and importance of 
things, which without such education 
would have been unattainable by them. 
They may gain exemption from delusions 
of a costly or painful or injurious nature. 
They may even acquire a certain facility 
in securing a living for themselves and 
those dependent on them, which with- 
out education would have been much 
more difficult. Meanwhile it may be con- 
ceded that they have not necessarily 
made a particle of progress toward the 
“real culture,” and possibly are both in- 
different to it and incapable of it. 

It appears that culture, in these days, 
requires not only wisdom but courage. 
“There are artists,’ our writer remarks, 
“who do not hesitate to declare that 
cheap and poor illustrations, tnstead of 
creating a sort of democratic art feeling, 
as public opinion prefers to hold that 
they do, merely tend to vitiate taste at 
its source. To put forth such opinions, 
however, against the tide demands some 
little courage.” We should say that it 
required not so much courage as reck- 
lessness or extreme folly. What is the 
authority for the statement that public 
opinion prefers to hold that cheap and 
poor illustrations create an “ art-feel- 
ing” of any sort, democratic, 
cratic, or oligarchic? What is an 
feeling,” anyway? And why should an 
artist, or an artisan, or a mere newspa- 
per man be afraid to say that cheap and 
poor drawings vitiate taste “at its 
source "’ or anywhere along the stream? 


aristo- 


art- 


The fact is, as it appears to us, that 
this sensitive preacher of the Real Cult- 
ure lacks the perspective which educa- 
tion ought to give and which is not al- 
ways the product of the culture he so ad- 
mires. He tends to the very common no- 
tion that it is a proof of superiority to be 
in the minority. Even the generally sane 
mind of Emerson was touched by that 
fallacy. It is true that the very wise are 
in the minority, but it does not follow 
that all the members of every minority 
are very wise. The hopelessly insane are 
also in the minority, and the extremely 
wicked and the very silly. 
reason from the mere fact of number at 
all. Sometimes it requires courage to ad- 
mit that our pet views are mistaken and 
that the great uncultured mass is nearer 
right than are the chosen few. On the 
whole, the opinions of highly educated 
men are, perhaps, quite as often warped 
by conceit as 
through timidity. 


You cannot 


they are suppressed 


BOOKS FOR LAZY PEOPLE. 


How many persons take the trouble to 


investigate any literary question for 


themselves? How many of them always 
seek for some handy which 
there is a more or less careful summing 
up of the matter and then content them- 
selves with that? There are periodicals 
which endeavor to summarize the mass 
of information poured into the world on 
certain topics. These periodicals have a 
distinct and worthy but the 
book which is designed simply to act as 
a lazy man's help has as large a field, 


volume in 


mission, 


though its mission is perhaps not quite 
so sure of approbation. 

Just now the performances of the Wag- 
ner dramas are in progress at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, and all who make 
it their business to write on subjects of 
that sort are deluged with questions from 
persons who are too indolent to read the 
librettos of the work. Why does Wotan 
have only one eye? Why does not the 
Ring enable Siegfried to overpower all 
his enemies? If the Ring gave Alberich 
universal power, how could Wotan take 
it away from him? Who were the moth- 
ers of all Wotan’s children? How long 


Che 
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were Siegfried and Briinnhilde on the 
mountain top? Who was the father of 
the Rhine maidens? 

Some of these questions can be an- 
swered easily and some cannot. The most 
important of them are answered in the 
texts of the dramas. But to seek their 
answers in the texts is just what the or- 
dinary person will not do. What he re- 
quires is a book that will tell him the 
stories of these works so that he need 
not read the texts. And the result is 
that the be#t selling Wagner book in the 
market is one that fills this lazy-man's 
want. 

If this be true in regard to a subject 
so popular and so easy of access as the 
Wagner dramas, how much more must 
it be true of more recondite subjects, 
Very few of us are willing to exert our 
minds sufficiently to gather and collate 
facts for ourselves even in regard to the 
matters that are of the most interest to 
us. To dig out of the pages of a number 
of volumes and put together in some sig- 
nificant form the facts in any literary or 
artistic case is something that the aver- 
age man prefers to leave to a profes- 
sional. But if the average man only 
knew the amount of intellectual pleasure 
and profit which he could gain by doing 
it himself he would abandon a very poor 
habit. 


AN UP-TOWN HOME FOR THE HiIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the New York Histori- 
cai Society on Tuesday evening of this 
week, with Dean Hoffman, the new 
President, in the chair, it was unani- 
mously decided to drop the project 
of an amalgamation or affiliation 
with the New York Public Library 
on the basis of accepting the Lenox Li- 
brary Building as the future home of 
the society. Early in December a com- 
mittee had been appointed to. confer 
with the New York Public Library au- 
thorities in regard to this matter; but 
strong opposition had been shown among 
the members, and the negotiations have 
now been relinquished. A resolution was 
adopted on Tuesday for the appointment 
of a special committee to secure further 
subscriptions from which to build a new 
structure on the splendid site which the 
society already owns on Central Park 
West. 

Every person interested in the rich his- 
toric interest of New York City will wish 
the best success for the labors of this 
committee. Three years more will com- 
plete one hundred years of existence for 
the society. Housed originally in the 
City Hall, it has crept northward with 
the growth of the city, until about fifty 
it became domiciled in the 
present structure at Second Avenue and 
Eleventh Street—a striking and commo- 
which it 
but long since outgrown by 
the bringing together of the various col- 
lections of books, portraits, and 


years ago 


dious edifice for the times in 
was built, 


relics 
now gathered within those walls. 

An extremely small percentage, 
in New 
realizes how rare and how 


even 
York, 


those 


among educated people, 
large 
collections have become. There is proba- 
bly not more than one other historical 
society. in the*United States which can 
boast their equal, either for size, for in- 
terest, or for rarity. They have in fact be- 
come so extensive in almost all depart- 
ments that the building is wholly inade- 
quate to provide even storage room. It 
has not infrequently happened that the 
society was obliged to decline gifts, oth- 
erwise acceptable, for which it could not 
provide room. 

limitation 


Perhaps a more important 


under which the society has done its 
work in late years hasbeen its remote- 
ness from a residential neighborhood. Its 
present site is one ef the most isolated 
and least frequented of all neighborhoods 
in the city for the class of people who 
would naturally be interested in its work. 
But with a transfer of its home to the 
lower part of Central Park West there 
would inevitably come not only the larg- 
er rooms which a new building would 
supply, but activity in the 
use of books and the 


renewed 
attendance upon 
With proper fa- 


cilities for the display of interesting ob- 


meetings and lectures. 


jects and greater convenience of access, 
throngs of people would enter its doors 
where now but few stray in. Indeed, one 
may contemplate with interesting pleas- 
ure the additions which would come to 
its membership, the 
who 


historical students 


would spend their time in its al- 


coves, and the crowds of listeners who 
-would gather to hear its lectures. 

Recent years have witnessed the rise 
of several organizations, known collect- 
ively as the patriotic societies, and in- 
cluding also a very active club devoted 
to the study of the history of the city, 
which naturally would drift toward the 
Historical Society, which ought to make 
far larger uses of its material than they 
do now, and which, we should say, might 
acquire some active, if not official, rela- 
tions to it. All this would mean a much 
greater awakening of interest in the his- 
tory of the city than has ever occurred 
before. 

The present time seems particularly 
auspicious for raising the needed funds 
for the erection of the new building. The 
project certainly ought to possess inter- 
est with every one who knows anything 
whatever of the splendfd history of which 
this island has been the centre—a history 
we may date from the voyage of Verra- 
zano, made only a little more than a 
quarter of a century after the voyage of 
Columbus, followed by the more famous 
visit of Henry Hudson, and crowded 
thereafter in almost every decade with 
events that have been potent in the life 
and history of this continent and which 
should become familiar in the recollec- 
tions of every American citizen. 


REAL FO <S IN NOVELS. 


There has been unusual activity lately 
among the sometimes amusing busy- 
bodies whose principal delight in life 
“ originals ” 
of personages in fiction. Zangwill’s late 
est novel, for instance, is held to contain 
“thinly disguised ” portrayals of at least 
two men prominent in English public life. 
Enterprising publishers, who believe that 
reports of this kind advertise a book, 
have lately let the supposed 
likeness of certain characters in fiction 
to certain well-known men and women 
“leak out” before the publication of the 
novels in which they are expected to ap- 
pear. No novel of contemporary life that 
is even moderately successful is spared 
by these gossips. Yet writers of fiction 
do not often deliberately copy their char- 
acters directly from life. 


seems to be to discover the 


taken to 


Even in cases now historical, such as 
the identification of Boythorn and Skim- 
pole with Landor and Leigh Hunt, and 
of certain characters in Disraeli’'s nove 
els with some of his contemporaries, the 
popular belief, fostered in the beginning 
by just such 
founded. 
to draw a recognizable portrait of Hunt 
in Skimpole, and it is likely enough that 
the famous 


gossip, is not very well 


Dickens certainly never meant 


critic was not actually ip 
“Bleak House.” 
Historical cases almost as well known as 
But 


a writer competent to make a good book 


his mind when he wrote 


these are too numerous to mention. 


rarely works with the definite intention 


of picturing actual personages 


The 


is too prone to deny an author's powers 


among 
his contemporaries. common mind 
of imagination and his ability to assimi- 
late ideas and impressions and transmute 
them into new and original matter with 
the aid of his “creative gift” and arts 
of expression. 
Thackeray's Colonel 
delighted 
thousands of 


Newcome having 
touched the hearts of 
“ The 
busybodies found it neces- 


and 
readers of New- 
comes,” the 
sary to identify Colonel Newcome, just 
as other busybodies had caused much 
annoyance and bad feeling by identify- 
ing the Sir John Falstaff of Thackeray's 
great fellow-countryman. But there was 
could be 
identified with old Newcome, so he was 
of Sir 
Roger de Coverley and Don Quixote. All 


no living human being who 


discovered to be an amalgam 
the same, he was and is nothing of the 
sort, but only Colonel Newcome, a child 
of the genius of the greatest of English 
novelists. 

While it is a silly fancy that seeks ever 
for living originals of the characters of 
fiction, that insists on looking for actual 
Harum and Wil- 
yet no author of a novel 


counterparts of Davd 
kins Micawber. 
can expect a higher compliment than to 
have its principal personages identified 
by the gossips with living human beings. 
This certainly that the book 
has life. The author does not often tell 


of actual 


indicates 


happenings, dwell upon indi- 


vidual deformities or striking physical 


peculiarities in his descriptions, or use 
the names of the persons he is accused 
The characters 


remind the gossips of persons they know, 


of putting in his books. 
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that is all, and when fictitious person- 
ages remind anybody of actual person- 
ages, they must surely possess vitality. 


THE FOUNDATION OF A BOOK THE 
PAPER. 

To the reader to whom a book comes fin- 
ished and who has never given a thought 
to its making, except carelessly to pass 
upon its final effectiveness, the amount of 
care such preparation involves would seem 
surprising if fully known. A well-known 
English bibliographer has said that next in 
importance after writing or editing a vol- 
ume comes its typographical production. 
It is only necessary to glance over any col- 
lection of books to see how widely different 
are the results of this portion of a book's 
evolution. 

Of course, the first step is the selection 
of the type. There are many variations of 
each style, but generally speaking the best 
types for book work may be roughly divid- 
ed into three classes—the old-faced types of 
the last century, in which the use of the 
old-fashioned long “‘s" is quite optional; 
modern-faced types, in which the choice is 
almost unlimited, ranging, too, from good 
to very bad, and a third class, “ the re- 
vived old style,’ which was called into be- 
ing by the worst phases of the second class. 
This latter style of types is best suited to 
most good book work. Mr. De Vinne once 
read a paper on what he called “The Sex 
of Types"; dividing them into two classes, 
the masculine, which comprised the bold- 
faced, well-inked, and more readable types; 
while the lighter-faced, fantastic, and more 
sparingly inked, or even grayly printed, 
types, he called feminine. 

After the selection of the style of the 
type comes the choice of its size, which is 
governed not only by the length of the 
book, but by its subject or class; after 
whieh comes the decision as to the size of 
the book, its proportion of margins and the 
leading of its pages, not only the amount of 
white space between its lines, but as to 
lateral spacing. William Morrts said of 
the latter that just white enough should be 
used to cut the words off clearly from each 
other, a too free use of leads in the setting 
of lines tending not only to make an ugly 
page, but, what is perhaps even more im- 
portant, a less legible one, while the use of 
too great spacing or leading between lines 
takes from the dignity and effectiveness of 
@ page, making it look what one of our 
leading English printers, Mr. Jacobi of the 
Chiswick Press, calls “ gappy.” 

Yet all these details arranged, if the 
paper selected is poor, the true effect- 
iveness of the book may yet be spoiled 
by this one detail. A hand-made paper is, 
of course, the best in every way, both as to 
appearance, flexibility of binding, and the 
book's durability; but its expense makes it 
necessary to confine its use to high-priced 
books, or to those of limited issue. The 
paper selected should be in keeping with 
the character of the type in which the book 
is to be printed. 

Too highly calendered papers are not only 
unpleasant to the touch and to the eye, 
but make a volume heavy out of all propor- 
tion, and, while their use is inevitable in 
books where process blocks supply illus- 
trations in the text, a moderately calen- 
dered surface prints quite as effectively, 
with less of the disagreeable qualities in 
evidence. Another class of papers, very 
very glossy, are said to be 
coated with some metallic substance, either 
on one side or on both, which brings out il- 
lustrations finely, but ehemical action be- 
ing inevitable, the discoloration which must 
ensue will be simply ruimous to the book. 

Machine-made paper, then, must be se- 
lected for the ordinary, low-price book. 
Here the choice is very wide, but the best 
qualities are in all respects the most satis- 
factory. Such papers are made in a wide 

variety of size and color—white, creamy, or 
toned, but too great thickness ts to be 
avoided, a stout paper being clumsy to han- 
die. There are now machine-made papers 
of an antique character, which are so close 
an imitation of hand-made paper that when 
a sheet Is folded it is sometimes said to re- 
quire an expert to detect the difference. 

Bearing in mind al! these smal! but most 
important details of bookmaking, it was 
with. great pleasure we took up Kdward 
Eggleston's “The Transit of Civilization,” 
an ordinary priced book lately issued by 
the Appletons. It is said that all its me- 
chanical detaiis were selected by Dr. Eg- 
gleston himself, the result being extremely 

‘ pleasing, The type is remarkably good, 
the ink black and glossy, the page well! ar- 
ranged, and especially as to its notes, our 
only criticism being that it is too heavily 
leaded. 

But its special excellence lies in its pa- 
per, which is soft and pleasing, both in 
tone, finish, and weight, possessing many 
of the attractive qualities of hand-made 
papers; the book being also remarkably 
well bound, the flexibility of the paper al- 
lowing the book to lie open easily, either 
In the hands or on a table, without the 
slightest danger of straining or breaking 
its back, a quality which cannot be too 
highly commended, and which we have the 
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authority of a good binder for saying 
largely dependent upon the flexibility 
the paper. 


COLORS AND THE MIND. 


That colors affect the mind with differ- 
ent force has been known for ages, but it 
is curious that artists who deal with colors 
professionally have done little or nothing 
to formulate the impressions that different 
hues produce. The ancients believed that 
certain kinds of music roused certain emo- 
tions, and it was part of their theories of 
medicine that music ministered to a mind 
diseased. But we have no evidence that 
they tried to influence people consciously 
by surrounding them with different colors. 
Perhaps they did, since we have only the 
merest fragments of the various systems 
of cure for melancholy and other mental 
troubles practiced by physicians, who may 
have failed to put theories in writing, or, 
having intrusted their professional secrets 
to paper, never had the luck to reach the 
reading world of modern times. 

When we enter certain houses we are 
immediately affected by their air, without 
being able to assign a cause; rarely do we 
think of the general color of the room or 
try to discover the reason for the pleasant 
or disagreeable impression in the tone of 
the physical surroundings. Yet we are 
fully aware of the influence of stained 
glass of certain kinds in church, and can 
hardly avoid noticing an exhilaration that 
comes with a sudden sight of a hillside 
clad with the ruddy hues of our Autumn 
leaves. Doubtless there are people pecu- 
liarly sensitive to color impressions, as 
there are others in whom the sense of smeli 
or hearing raises them in that respect far 
above their fellows. Sometimes an injury 
makes one sense abnormally acute. 

A patient in one of our insane asylums, 
who was there temporarily because of an 
injury to his head in the football field, told 
his attending physician that it was all he 
could do to prevent screaming aloud when 
he saw red. Long ago Chevreuil drew at- 
tention to the exciting effect of red and or- 
ange and the calming effect of gray, green, 
and greenish-yellow, Since then we have 
had the “ blue-glass"’ craze, and some at- 
tempts were made at an insane asylum of 
Paris during the seventies to investigate 
the effect of red rooms and blue rooms on 
patients. Lately some German investigators 
have been experimenting on workmen con- 
fined most of the day at their work in 
rooms hung with red and other colors. One 
conclusion reached is an apparent increase 
in the rapidity of work carried on in red 
rooms. A club in New York which has 
olive green and dull gold for the chief col- 
ors of most of its apartments and galleries 
affects some people very agreeably; they 
say that it is restful. Others, on the con- 
trary, complain that the gold on the walls 
is not enough to counteract the melancholy 
of the green. The conclusion is fair that 
we have to do with different temperaments, 
the lymphatic instinctively desiring the ex- 
citant colors, while the sanguine find the 
restful colors soothing. 

It is pretty certain that black is a melan- 
choly color; instinct, as we may call a rea- 
soning that does not reach consciousness, 
has naturally selected black as a sign for 
mourning the dead. Death and night are 
naturally associated, since the sun dies 
every evening and the tomb is dark. The 
Chinese use red as a symbol of joy, per- 
haps with an unconscious groping tqward 
symbolism, owing to the red sunrise; per- 
haps because ripening fruits and the cheeks 
of young people are ruddy. At any rate, 
this is the color they use for marriages. 
Yellow is the favorite color for the robes of 
In@ian priests, as if they felt, rather than 
argued, that yellow belongs to Autumn and 
old age-—to the sunset and the ripened fruit, 
White is common everywhere for extreme 
youth and innoeence; it is the color of the 
dawn and of many flowers that bloom or 
open only at night, and would be observed, 
therefore, in the earliest morning hours. 

There is thus a symbolism in colors 
which seems to have been followed by man- 
kind long before people set their wits to 
work reasoning why one color rather than 
another should have been employed on this 
or that occasion for this person or for that. 
It is still worth while for hospitals and 
asylums to hang and paint rooms in dif- 
ferent colors and assign patients to them 
according to the character of their disease 
or mental troubles. Plainly the youth who 
felt like screaming when he saw red was a 
patient fit for a room hung with pale green 
or gray, or greenish yellow; then the color 
might soothe him. But a melancholy, lym- 
phatic patient might find In red surround- 
ings a constant stimulus, a quiet but per- 
sistent prompting which would help him to 
greater activity of the brain and form a 
minor element in his cure which it would 
not be well to disdain. 

‘The painter also should study the im- 
pressions that color masses make on dif- 
ferent people. He would soon find that cer- 
tain colors are slightly attractive and cer- 
tain slightly repulsive to the same person. 
He can look about him among his com- 
rades and see how a given painter has a 
natural predilection for a certain color, or 
certain groups of colors. It might lead him 
to investigate his own taste and perhaps 
prove of use to him in his profession. And 
to the decorator-artist who has to arrange 
schemes of colors for Interiors it will be of 
a certainty useful to realize that he can 
produce effects on people in this or that 
direction, according as he makes this or 
that color, or combination of colors, pre- 


dominate in his scheme. Perhaps the dark- 
paneled dining room is a mistake, on the 


principle that cheerfulness at meals is a 
good thing. It is not by wine alone that a 
dinner party can be set in a good humor; 
that is @ coarse method compared with the 
action of colors on the unconscious sub- 
jects of a properly managed interior. Per- 
haps in time the value of color will appeal 


to the architect also, and some attention be 
paid to its application to buildings. Mean- 
time it is for scientists .and painters to 
work at the problem, 

CHARLES ve KAY. 


THE “CYNIC” TO BE MARRIED TO- 
DAY. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

It may be of interest to some of your 
feminine readers, and especially to those 
whose contributions adorn the pages of 
“Woman; Can She Reason?” to learn 
that “Cynic” has at length capitulated 
to the charms (or shall we call them 
fascinations?) of one of that sex whose 
mental deficiencies he assailed. 

Like Benedick, when he said he would 
die a bachelor, he never thought to live 
till he were married. Yet this inevitable 
fate is set down for the very day on which 
the next issue of THe SaturpAy REVIEW 
will appear. 

In extenuation, partly, and more with a 
desire to excite the emulation of others 
of her sex, ‘Cynic’ asks you to print 
the dedication of a copy of “ Woman’ 
presented to his fiancée and made public 
with her consent. 


To. E. M. M. i 

I present this copy of ‘‘ Woman; Can She 
Reason?" 
every assertion against her sex 
found in the letters written by me under 
the pseudonym of * Cynic.’’ I have never 
known any woman her equal in capacity 
for independent and effective thought, in 
honesty in the formation and expression 
of her opinions, and, above all, in her 
quite exceptional capacity for living the 
serene life of solitary contemplation. 

It is because of these qualities and their 
results in emancipating her from the con- 
ventional prejudices and narrowness of 
her sex that I gladly bring to her this, my 
tribute, and hereby express my profound 
reverence for her character, my admira- 
tion for her intellectual capacity, and ask 
my promised wife to believe always in that 
depth of personal esteem and affection 
which will always be utterly beyond ca- 
pacity of.expression in any words of mine 

It seems to me as if I need make no 
apology for intruding so personal 4 matter 
upon the attention of your readers. From 
a wider view-point those who think will 
see what are the qualities in woman which 
she must acquire or develop to win both 
love and respect from men worthy of both. 

CYNIC. 


to be 


New York, March 4, 1901. 


Phenomenal Sales of the Season. 
From The March Bookman. [These reports come 
down to about Feb, 15 only.) 
Readers in general have come to realize 
that the present time is remarkable in the 
matter of the large demand for popular 
books; but very few, we think, realize fully 
the significance of the great sales which 
are being exploited by publishers. There 
are now in full swing of favor eleven books 
which have averaged a sale of almost 100,- 
000 copies. Adequately to appreciate what 
this means one must go back a few years 
and consider the favorites of a not very re- 
mote past. All of us can remember Mr. Du 
Maurier’s “‘ Trilby" and its vogue. There 
has been no individual novel of recent years, 
perhaps of any years, so much written 
about and discussed. The cartoonists made 
merry over it. They builded their drawings 
about political Svengalis and political Lit- 
tle Billees. Eccentrics delighted in walk- 
ing up and down Murray Hill arm in arm 
and attired like certain favorite characters 
of the story. It exerted a very positive and 
definite influence on dress. Certain of its 
phrases became assimilated into our every- 
day talk. And yet “ Trilby,"’ which was, 
practically, speaking, without a rival, and 
with all its extraordinary vogue, has 
reached a sale of but 190,000 copies. Com- 
pare this with the figures on the following 
list, from which the books which were pub- 
lished mure than fifteen months ago, such 
as “David Harum” and “ Richard Car- 
vel’ and “* Janice Meredith "' and even “ To 
Have and to Hold,” which appeared last 

Spring, have been omitted: 

“Eben Holden” 

“ Alice of Old Vincennes "’ 
“The Reign of Law" 
“In the Palace of the King” 

“The Master Christian "’ 

“ The Cardinal's Snuff-Box " 

* Eleanor” 

*Tommy and Grizel” 

“ Stringtown on the Pike” 

“The Redemption of David Corson "’. 
“Monsieur Beaucaire " 


250,000 
«+. (about 175,000 
130,000 
105,000 
90,000 
70,000 
60,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 


Pooks at Auction. 


On Feb. 19 and 20 C. F. Libbie & Co. of 
Beston held an interesting book sale, the 
private ‘libraries of William E. Sheldon and 
Prof. James K. Allen, both of West New- 
ton, Mass., being disposed of. The follow- 
ing were the chief prices: 

Casa’s “Account of the First Voyages 
and Discoveries Made by the Spaniards,” 
Lendon, 1690, (title backed,) $16. 

Matthew Arnold's “Strayed Reveller,” 
London, 1849, brown morocco, uncut, by 
Bedford, $14. (Arnold's second book.) 

Arnold's “ Empedocies on Etna,"’ London, 
1832, brown morocco, uncut, by Bedford, 
$19. (Arnold's third book.) 

Byron's “Hours of Idleness,"" Newark, 
Engiand, 1807, morocco extra, gilt edges, 
on large paper, $15. 

Burlaeus’s “ De Vita et Moribus Philo- 
sophorum et Poetarum,” printed by Ko- 
burger about 1471, $24.50. 

Hassia’s “ Regale ad lognoscendum Dif- 
feranciam Inter Peccatum Mortale et_Ver- 
sia,” half calf, by Riviére, printed by Fyner 


about 1473 at Esslingen, 
“Psalterium Latinum cum Commentario 


Beati Brunonis Herbipolensis,” about 
1475, the first anal printed at Wiirzburg, 


23. 
Pies Commentaries, Milan, printed by 
Zarothus, 1477, rare edition, $28. 

Cleero’s “ Spiegel der Wahren Rhetorik,”’ 
Freiburg. Friedrich Riedrer, 1493, very rare, 
the first book with a certain date printed at 


Freiburg, 
TW psaiten’ or Psaims of David,"" London, 


1575, morocco extra. by Riviére, $15. 

“The Son of Amram,’ announced for 
publication by Mr. Thomas Whittaker, ts 
an attempt in the form of fiction by the 
Rev. G. Monroe Royce, to give a true and 
complete account of Moses and the begin- 
ning of Israel. In his preface the author 
says: “‘The Son of Amram’ Is written 
from first to last in the spirit of Biblica! 
and Hebrew tradition, but at the same time 
in the full light of the latest and ‘ highest ’ 
criticism, beth literary and archaeological.” 





She is a living contradiction of | 


Booker T. Washington’s 
“UP FROM SLAVERY” 
and 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 
Half Price Offer. 


UP FROM SLAVERY. By 
Booker T. Washington. Booker T. 
Washington’s great purpose has 
been the solving of the miny prob- 
lems which surround the “Negro 
Question,” and it i; probable that 
he has done more in thz direct in- 
terest of his race than any other 
man living. This aw:obiography 
ot his life is simply told, describing 
his rise from slavery to a principal’s 
chair in his institute, without osten- 
tation, although it is graphic and 
convincing. As a book of intense 
human interest and impressiveness, 
it cannot be equalled. 

Fully revised since serial 
publication. Sent, post- 


paid . . ‘ - $850 Ne 


THE WORLD’S 
WORK. Edited by Wal- 
ter H. Page. The new 


illustrated magazine, 
$3.00 a year. Six months’ 


subscription . - - $1.50 


$3.00 
Both for $1.50. Just half price. 


THE WORLD’S WORK is a 
magazine of a new kind, original 
and forceful—dealing with the litera- 
ture of positive achievem:nt. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CoO., 
34 Union Square, New York: 
Pleasé find enclosed $1.50 tn payment 
for a six months’ subscription to The 
World's Work and a copy of Booker T. 
Washington's “ Up from Slavery.” 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
34 Union Square, New York. 


Every True Boy Will Want to Read 


STARBOARD LIGHTS 


By A. B. HAWSER, MASTER. 
A MOST REMARKABLE COLLECTION OF 
SALT WATER STORIES. 


Fascinating and Full of Clean Humor, Truth- 
ful Description and Queer Adventures. Hand- 
somely Bound in Blue Cloth, with Design is 
White Bnamel. Price, $1.00. 


TALES FROM TOKIO 


By Clarence Ludlow Brownell 
IS IN ITS SECOND EDITION. 
CLOTH, GILT TOP, UNCUT EDGES. PRICE, $1. 


Order through your bookseller or direct from 
the publishers, 


QUAIL & WARNER, 23 Park Row. New York 


Trade supplied by The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, 5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street. 





The Essex House Press Books. 


MR. GEORGE D. SMITH begs to 
announce that the following prices 
have been set upon the publications 
of this press: 


Benvenuto Cellini’'s Treatise on Metal 
Work. (The first book from the press.). .$25.00 
The Hymn of Bardaisan, the First Chris- 
tian Poem 
Shakespeare's Poems 

Hoby’s Courtier 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress 

The books can be delivered in a few 


$35.00 
$10.50 
days. 


Prices are strictly net. 
GEC. D. SMITH, 
Pablisher and Bookseller, 
4 East 424 Street, N. Y. City. 
; 
THE CORNHILL BOOKLETS— 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol By Oscar Wilde 
English as She is instructed; By Mark Twain 
The Sequel to the Tribune Primer By Eugene 
Field. 
Original Poema By ‘The Sweet Singer of 
Michigan.” 
Poems for Occasions By Rudyard Kipling 
An Auto Analysis By Eugene id 
Beautifully printed in red and biack. Each by 
» mail, 10 cents. \ 
The above six books by mail, prepaid. @® cents. 
Alfred Bartlett, Publisher, 21 Cornhill, 
ATLASES 
GLOBES 
, GUIDES 
of all sizes and descriptions, showing the latest 
changes in political boundaries and discoveries in 
all parts of the world. In addition to our own 
extensive manufacture, we carry 4 full assort- 
ment of the leading makers of Europe. Cata- 
logue free. © solicited. 
RAND, NALLY & CO., 
142 Fifth Ave., Stew York. 


writing Manuscripts a Specialty. 
“yee MISS lL. le DEAVER, 
LEXINGTON ..-ceesnccwoverersrenee 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1901. 


price of $1.75 


costs the subscriber only 


3: Cents a Week 


yet each week's issue has 
four to six capital stories 


and an infin 


ite wariety of 


other reading. It costs but 


14; 
2 
yet the four 
a month give 


Cents a Month 


or five issues 
three times as 


much reading as any of 
the monthly magazines. 


HE 


Bradford Torrey, Eva 


Secretary of Agriculture, 


Hon. James Wilson; 
Wilder Brodhead, Seamus 


McManus, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Jack London, 
George Manville Fenn and a notable group of American 


Writers of Short Stories will 
issues of The Youth’s Compan 


contribute to the four March 


ion. These four numbers will 


contain eight important special articles and twenty short 


stories, besides poetry, good a 


necdotes and notes on current 


events and science. Any one of these issues will be sent 
free upon request, or any three for ten cents. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BeaWriter 


Earn money at home by writing stories 
manuscripts. We know what editors want 
FREE our Prospectus containing helpful s 
information concerning story writing. 


WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE.—The .other day 
seventy-five librarians, representing the li- 
linois State Library Association, met in Lin- 
coln, that State, and unanimously elected 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie an honorary member 
of the association. The worthy motives 
which inspired such action may be gathered 
from the resolutions which were adopted 
on the occasion: 

Whereas, The Illinois State Library Asso- 
ciation, now assembled in annual meeting 
in the City of Lincoln, IIL, believes that Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie of New York City has, 
within a few months, given to numerous 
cities of our State large sums of money to 
be expended in the erection of free public li- 
brary buildings in those cities, ample in 
each case for the purpose designated and 
unhampered by petty restrictions of any 
kind; and 

Whereas, In justice to our high apprecia- 
tion of d generosity along lines in which 
we are especially interested, it is fit and 
proper that we should take public cogni- 
zance of the same. Now, therefore, 

Resolved, That the [ilinois State Library 
Association. for itself and in the name of 
the public libraries of our State, extends to 
Mr. Carnegie grateful’ recognition and 
hearty thanks for an appreciation of the 
value of free public libraries manifested by 
him in gifts unparalleled for munificence 
in the history of Illinois, and, taken with 
similar gifts to many libraries in other 


and articles. We revise, edit and critict 


Mention this paper and we will send 


uggestions to young writers and v 


, 150 P Nassau St., New York. 


and gatn fresh inspiration from the picture 


which the Colonel's camera and Frederic 
Remington's penci] have provided. 

EXPURGATORIUS.—How long 
Curia continue the rather 
futile of placing books on the In- 
dex? It is futile because it, per se, defeats 
the very thing it would accomplish Now- 
they 
indexed 


THE INDEX 
will the Roman 


process 


adays very good Catholics read what 
the book 
it at once becomes conspicuous, whereas, if 
left its fate, it might pass to 
oblivion. It is just though a reputable 
literary review should call special attention 
to books that it 
keeping lists 
its The new 
books which “ good Catholics " are 
posed to read is on the eve of publication, 
and will form a volume 20 If 
it were give in in 
extenso for prohibiting the dangerous vol- 
umes it would 


please, but moment a is 


to soon on 


as 
considered by 
them constantly before 


immoral 
of 
readers’ e catalogue 


not sup- 


yes. 


of pages. 


to each case reasons 


be interesting 


“ UncLE TerRrRyY.’'—We have 
informed concerning the literary Intentions 
of Mr. Charles Clark Munn, author of that 
novel of New England life, “ Uncle Terry,” 
which Lee & Shepard are publishing with 


recently been 





States, unparalleled in the history of the 
world 

Resolved, That an engrossed copy of this 
action, signed by the President and Secre- 
tary of this association, be sent to Mr 
Carnegie, and that the same be entered on 
the records of this association and given to 
the press of our State. 


AMERICAN HORSEMANSHIP.—Col. Theodore 
A. volume, “ Riders of Many 
Lands,’ some of the chapters of which or- 
iginally appeared in Harper's Magazine, is 
now being published in form. by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. the 
in an extremely introduction, 
which thoroughly the 
subject: 

I have put a 
have ridden 
of men, 


Dodge's 


book 
Says Colonel 
vigorous 
is in keeping with 
girdle around the earth; I 
with all kinds and conditions 
from Mexican vaqueros to Arab 
shiek; I have thrown my leg across every 
species of mount, from bronco to a bridle 
bullock: I have discussed horse-lore in the 
great manéges of Europe and on the Syrian 
desert, and I equally love to ride my pet 
horse and my hobby 

Then the Coloniel waxes 
canters off in this fashion: 

I will venture to claim that in 
riding, which is perhaps the very highest 
form of horsemanship, we Americans are 
quite unapproached—our army marches and 
express rides have demonstrated this fact; 
that in rough riding no man alive comes 
near the cowboy, and that in road riding 
and breeding of saddie beasts.the South- 
erner “ beats all creation.”’ It must be al- 
lowed that in all-areund ability to breed, 
train, and ride the horse to the very best 


patriotic and 


diston 





advantage, the American is primus inter 
pares 

This evidently of the right and 
that the-reader, whatever his horseman- 
ship, may not be run away with entirely, 
he may halt in his career through the text 


is sort, 


conspicuous success, Mr. Mun is a na- 


tive of Southington, Conn., where he 
born fifty-three years ago. In early 
hood he became a commercial traveler and 
indulged in writing, at first pastime, 
principally for sporting papers and maga- 
zines. Concerning his future work, he in- 
forms us: 


IT shall in the near future write another 
novel; in fact, am at work on it now it 
will not be along the lines of ‘‘ Uncle Ter- 
ry,’ though a development of character as 
unique, original, and honest. There is am- 
ple material for a dozen books among the 
“old settlers,”” the hardy descendants of 
the Pilgrims who have clung to the hill- 
side farms and reared white-spired 
churches and public libraries all over New 
England, and whose sons and daughters 
have gone westward and peopled the tertile 
prairies and developed the countless mines 
of the mountain States, even to the shores 
of the Pacific. It is amid the quiet of 
country villages and among the genuin¢ 
Yankees, shrewd, God-fearing, thrifty, and 
equally handy with a Bible or musket 
that I shall take my material hey have 
formed the backbone of American charac- 
ter and present ample diversity, quaint hu- 
mor, and originality enough for a lifetime 
of study. 


was 


as a 


A LAY SERMON 
cently issued 
extremely interesting ‘‘ sermon,’’ which its 
author, Mr H. Richmond of this 
city. says has the merit all sermons should 
share—of being short—his text being very 
cleverly taken from Proverbs, xx., 14, “It 
is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer; 
but when he is gone his way then he boast- 
eth."” The entire trend of the sermon is in 
the direction of the gradual but steady ad 
vance in the price of rare books. such up- 


TO COLLECTORS 


be 


In a 


catalogue will found an 


George 


of | 


man- | 


ward tendency being strongly marked. Mr. 
Richmond quotes special cases in illustra- 
tion of his position, such as his sale of @ 
copy of “ Fanshawe" to Mr. Foote for $50. 
Also another story as to the absence of 
the first five editions of the ‘ Compleat 
Angler"’ from a fine collection because 
such collector had once refused to pay $500 
for them, thinking the price was too high, 
and this for a really fine set which to-day 
would be worth at least $3,000. Mr. Rich- 
mond’s final point is that there is no 
important item in his present catalogue 
“whieh will not go right on in the proces- 
sion, like a bali rolled in the snow, increas- 
fing in price as it rolls on. Let collectors 
understand when a book is offered 
that the best way to secure it is to buy it-— 
then repent in tears if they wish, for the 
next sale in which duplicates appear, if 
they do appear, will wipe away all tears of 
that character." 
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Or INTEREST TO 
not generally known that 
Publishing Company, 
brought out that 
Adams Sawyer,” 
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AvuTuoRs.—It 
the C 
which 
successful novel 
now reported to be 
10,000 copies a week, 
young woman, C M 
who personally is managing the 
enterprise she has 
carried 
ery store in the very 
clusive Back Pay, her 
social Old Corner 
to Bostonians 


is possibly 
M. Clark 
recently 
“ Quincy 
elling 
cor 


at the 


sists of a Soston 
Clark, 


new 


irro 
For several years 
and station 
Boston's ex 
becoming 
Bookstore 
ola genera 


on a successful book 
centre of 
shop 
sort of 
familiar 


tion 


past 


The Ladder of Fame is a new 
magazine of fiction and fact, 
51 Liberty Street, New York City, and par 
ticularly devised for new and unrecognized 
authors. The editor of the 
Mr. Adolphus Rosenberg, who 
prospectus of his enterpri on applicatio: 

William T. Totten, Secretary of the 
Yankee Club, 110) Green Street, Phil 
delphia, makes a particular appeal for used 
cupi of THe TIMES SATURDAY 
and current weekly and 
his club of 
Pass it 

or cripple 
name and 


monthiy 
published at 


periodical is 


will send 


of 
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other month!) 


literature for ‘Shut ins.’ 


writes 


Ai 


on’ to the isolate 


‘Shut 


want 


in 
the 
Shut in,’ send addiessed stamped envelop 
for same at same time mention what 
will and pleasure’ t 

Will 


somewhere. If yo 


address of a worth 
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periodicals it's 
mail, such mean 
to same ‘Shut In.’ 
Says The London G 


“you 


by not duplicate 


When lit 


erary doings are few and quiet it is inter 


esting to turn to the American literary 
jJejune 


America you 


pa 
and observe 
sip ’ 
write one novel, or at the most two, to be 
paragraphed and 
young 


pers their 


abundan 


of go In have only 


photograpned Pleasar 
faces 


above unknown im i 


month after month in unfailing crop 


BRIEF PERSONALS.—Ernest Vizetell the 
well-knowy translator of Zola, has just 
| issued in London a story of provincial life 
in France, ‘‘A Path of Thorn whicl 
more or concerns itself with pre 
soclal conditions 
Mme. Villari is 
London and Rome a short 
| Oswald von Wolkenstein, the noted. Tyro 
lean Minnesinger of the fourteenth century 
M. Ludovic Drapeyron, the well-know! 
| French savant and editor of La Revue di 
|} Géographie, recently died in Paris in hi 
| sixty-first year. He was the author ol 
numerous works, notably 
Heraclius et l'Empire 
| Si®ele,” “* Organisation 
Création de l'Allemagne, 
la France et 
et Xe, Siécles 
his “ Histoire 


coup de 


less 


going to bring out 


monograph o 


Vil 
et 


Byzantine 
de 


au 
l’Austrasie 
and 
Allemagne aux LX¢ 
Laporte wrote of him in 
Littéraire '': “Ll écrit 

volumes, mais pas un seulk 

It seems that the late Maurice Thomp 
left a novel nearly completed, which 
will be given to a friend of the dead author 
to finish off from notes written by Mr 
Thompson during his last days When 
ready for publication it will make its 
pearance through the Bowen-Merrill Com 
pany, the publishers of Alice in Old Vin- 
| It is said to deal with social con 
ditions in Indiana, 

Mr. H. G. Wells, who 
identified with those fantastic works of fic- 
tion which with the world of the fu- 
ture, has 1ething serious to say in his 
new volume, ‘ Anticipations,’’ on the theme 
which has been so attractive to’ him in 
novel writing. ‘‘ Anticipations,’’ which 
probably be brought out here by the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, is a of 
| speculations of the world’s development in 
coming years, based upon the scientific 
| progre 
| of an algebraic equation. 

-~—-The Spring season is rapidly approach- 
irg in London, and according to The Daily 
Mail of that city, ‘the great -publishing 
houses looking forward to recouping 
| themselves for the dullness of the Au 
|} tumn,” and it might have been added, 

war books still glut the market.” 

William Le Queux, who has just re- 
turned to his Italian home after a brief 
sojourn in London, has a new novel in 
ealled ** The Gambler which fir 
appeared as a serial in a New York news- 
paper It deals with the gay Winter life 
of Nice and Monte Carlo Before leaving 
London, he contracted with Casselj's Ma 
zine to write for it a el of 
| of to-day. 

Lady Margaret Sackville, the yo 
sister of Earl De La 
volume of poems through John Lane. 
is probably more interesting 
one of her ancestors was the famous 
Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset. Lady 
Margaret’s volume is in blank verse, and it 
is said to indicate a genuine poetic gift 

-Jennette Lee, who wrote “A 
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series 


press 


Roman life 


nov 
ungest 
Warr, is publishing a 
The 
fact 


poet 


the wife of Gerald Stanley Lee 

said to be a realistic study of 
New England factory village, a 
faithful portrayal of the trials of an in- 
ventor’s life 

Frank G. Carpenter, whose South 

America, Social, Industrial, and Political 
was recently reviewed in THe Timns 
URDAY Review, is at 
writing a geographical 


& Co., is 
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life in a 
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will | 


ss of the past, something in the form | 


| Concord 





because | 


Pillar of | 
Salt,’ just published by Houghton, Mifflin | 


for the American Book Company. His geo- 
graphical readers of Asia, North America, 
and South America are already well and fa- 
vorably known to edugators. Later he will 
add to the series a geographical reader of 
Australia, New Zealand, and the islands of 
the furthest Pacffic. 


——There is sure te bé a readable account 
of the voyage of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York to Australia, for the 
Duke's old tutor will accompany them. 
This gentleman is Canon Dalton, who wrote 
“ The Cruise of H. M. 8. Bacchante,” which 
appeared in 1886. Therefore, a compan- 
ion volume entitled “The Cruise of H. M. 
8. Ophir" may be looked ror. 

Miss Geraldine Brooks, the author of 
“ Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days,” 
which was recently published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., is engaged upon a com- 
panion volume to be entitleds’ Dames and 
Daughters of the Young Republic.” 


Ungublished Letters of Thoreau.” 


limited to 150 


In a 
coples, 


beautiful edition 
printed on the Marion Press, comes 
Unpublished Letters of Henry D. 
and EK. Thoreau,” a record 
friendship with a Western 
growing out of the 
books Mr 
the editor of the 
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women of the Thoreau family seem 
quite remarkable as the men, 
Sophia was extremely witty, a brill- 
jant conversationalist, while her love of 
nature made her the most delightful of 
companions for a ramble through the 
woods and meadows 
Emerson, to whom 
Froude letter showed 
be made public at 
for some reason Mi 
it, it wa not so 
this letter, dated 

tember 1S40, show 
toward the writer of 
book 

I have 
thank 
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expression of 
good enough to send me. 
an I say to you except ex- 
honér and the love I feel for 
you—an honor and a love which Emerson 
taught me long ago to feel, but which I 
feel now, not on account of his word, but 
because I myself have read and know you. 
When I think of what you are—of what 
yeu have done as well as what you have 
written, I have the right to tell you that 
there is no man living upon this earth at 
present whose friendshfp or whose notice I 
value more than yours. 
to to Mr. Rickets In 
after having been asked for a year or 
what disposal Thoreau wished made 
remainder’ of the «¢ 
* Week for the expenses 
the publication of which the latter 
in debt, he was at last 
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me that sum ‘by mail, (stamps will do for 
the change,) I will forward you a copy wv, 
the same conveyance. 

Mr. Jones, writing but a year or two ago, 
says that every one of the ‘“ very volumes 
that James Munroe had no ‘room’ for 
now finds warm welcome to the most se- 
lect of private libraries—at $18 per copy.” 
Even he might be somewhat surprised at 
the price brought by the Arnold copy, 
$52.50. He also adds that it is possible to 
identify all copies bought directly from 
Thoreau, which contain on the bottom mar- 
gin of Page 396 six lines written in pencil 
by Thoreau, containing a portion of the 
original text carelessly omitted by the 
compositor—a fact of considerable biblio- 
graphical importance. 4 

The book will be found particularly val- 


uable for the light it throws upon the Thor- | 


eau home life, and also for its long appen- 
dix, containing extracts from old diaries, 
as to Mr. Ricketson’s two visits to Concord 
before and one after Mrs. and Miss 
Thoreau’s death. Being the work of the Ma- 
rion Press, it is unnecessary to speak of the 
beauty the excel 
lence volume 


one 


its 
ot its 
printed on a 


son's 


of typography and 
work. The 
beautiful quality 
hand-made and 


press is 


paper attractiveiy 
bound in gray 
The illustrations are from rare 
of Henry and Sophia Thoreau, and 
home, from negatives taken by Alfred 
Hosmer of Concord, the excellence 
photographs interest in and 
knowledge of the group will be 
remembered by all who have had the pleas- 
ure him. 


portraits 


W. 
of 
whose and 


Concord 


ot meeting 


Judge Dykman’s Belief as to John 
Dean and the Capture of Andre. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Mr. William Dean has published an arti- 
cle lately respecting the captors of Major 
André which seems to require an answer. 
He has made some ungracious personal al- 
lusions to me which were entirely uncalled 
for. He says in his article: “ He [mean- 
ing ep] never applied to any of the de- 
seendants of John Dean, whom he bitterly 
attacks.” I can find nothing in my article 
to which he alludes which can be construed 
into a personal attack upon John Dean or 
his deseendants, and if any 
can be drawn from anything I have said, I 
regret it very much. I had no such object 
and I disclaim any such intention. 
the history and 
that in a very inof- 
fensive manner, and neither of the au- 
thors took any exception to my remarks. 
Mr. Dean makes unpleasant allusions to 
my ignorance of the subject upon which I 
wrote, yet no single fact that I have ever 
written respecting the André episode 
ever been found erroneous, 

Mr. Dean says Mr. Conde said that John 
Dean was one of the captors, but that is 
an error. Mr. Conde did not 
write so. In the article which he wrote 
for the new history he said that there 
Were seven men engaged in the capture of 
André, but his manuscript was changed 
from seven to eight. 

I presume Mr. Dean would not 
called Mr. Conde as a witness for 
he had knowr the facts. 

That leaves Abbott and Spooner as the 
only writers who have sald that there were 
eight men engaged in the capture of Major 
André, and I know they both say John 
Dean was one of the captors, and it is their 
statements that I combat. Mr. Dean says: 
* These authors had sources of information 
of which it is charitable to suppose the 
Judge was entirely ignorant, for he never 
drew from those sources.”” That is quite a 
remarkable statement, for Mr. Abbott says 
his authority is the affidavit of Samuel 
Young, and Mr. Spooner he follows 
Abbott. So their sources information 
were not obscure. 


Mr. Dean reties upon the statements of 
Mr. Raymond in his “ Souvenir,” of which, 
he says, | appear to know nothing. To this 
I would reply that Mr. Raymond sent me a 
copy as soon as it was published, and I read 
it with great interest. It contains much 
useful information. It must be remembered, 
however, that the “ Souvenir’ is made up 
of information derived from all sources, 
without reference to authority. It has al- 
ways seemed quite remarkable that if Sergt. 
Dean was directed, as the “ Souvenir” 
states, to furnish the names of the men 
engaged in the capture, he should have for- 
gotten to mention himself if he was one of 
the number. Moreover, that statement is 
at war with other statements in relation to 
the manner in which the names of the cap- 
tors were obtained. 

The affidavit of Yerks, quoted by Mr. 
Dean, is entirely unreliable, for the reason 
that it ts different from his statement made 
to Bolton, and also to McDonald. There are 
three different statements of Yerks, In 
ene of these he sald that the party staid 
the night before the capture at the house of 
Jacob Romer, which is contrary to all the 
statements. 


The affidavit of Samuel Young must have 
its full force, but it only proves what he 
says, that™he witnessed the arrival of the 
eight men with André at Armonk. He does 
not say that Dean was with them at Tar- 
rytown. His affidavit is easily explained. 
The captors stopped with their prisoner at 
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same. If he shows my position to be erro- 
neous, I will acknowledge my error. My 
only object is the vindication of the truth 
of history. J. I. DYKMAN, 
White Plains, March 4, 1901. 
Tue Saturpay REviIEwW cannot undertake 
to print further letters on this subject. 


Gen. Shields and Stonewa'l Jackson. 
WILLIAM H. CONDON, New York, 


writes to THE New York Times SATURDAY | 


Review with reference to F. W. Page's 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
of Jan. 26: ‘‘ Mr. Page states that he ‘ has 
looked in vain through the operations in 


the Shenandoah Valley in Vol. XII. Series 





of the War of the Rebellion 
yen. Shields ctarmed a victory over Gen. 
Jackson at any time.’ Major Gen. McClel- 
lan, in command of all the armies, con- 
gratulated Gen. Shields for defeating Stone- 
wall Jackson at. Winchester March 
1862, commending his energy, Zeal, 
activity. | 
‘Secretary of War Stanton on March 26, 
1862, telegraphed Gen. Shields the 
of the department for ‘the brilliant 
achievement of the forces’ under his com- 
expressing sympathy for ‘ victims 
in ‘he gallant and victorious contest with 
treason and rebeltion.' The following mes- 
sage was also sent by Gen. Shields: 


on 


and 


‘‘ Headquarters Gen. Shields’s Division, 
Winchester 
“Gen. Order No. 11. 
* Brig. Gen. Shields congratulates the offi- 
cers and soldiers of his division upon the 
glorious victory achieved by them on the 


“They defeated an enemy whose forces | 
outnumbered theirs, and who were con- 
sidered the bravest and best disciplined of 
the Confederate Army. 

**He also congratulates them that it has 
fallen to their lot to open the campaign on 
the Potomac. 

“ The opening hasbeen a splendid success 
Let them inscribe ‘ Winchester’ on their 
banners and prepare for other victories. 

* Brig. Gen. SHIELDS. 


that the learned professor | 
to in his communication was an 
unimportant one, which took place about 
two months later than the victory, and if 
he will refer to The Congressional Record | 
of Dec. 7, 1898, he will find that Gen. Oates 
of the Confederate Army admitted then 
that if Shields had destroyed the bridge 
at Port Republic on June ®, 1862, it would 
probably have proved the destruction of 
Stonewall Jackson and his entire army 
Il have proved conclusively that it was not | 
Shields’s fault that the bridge was not 
by Col, Carroll after he had ob- 
tained possession of it under written orders 
to ‘ Burn the bridge and win your stars.’ 

“It needed no biography to establish 
Shields’s bravery. I wrote te prove that 
his statesmanship was never surpassed by 
his colleagues, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, | 
Seward, Burton, and such giants. The 
laws which Shie!ds was parent of attest 
his originality and wisdom, while his 
prophecy in 1850 that ‘Our arms would be 
carried into Asia and through China’ 
prove him more far-seeing than any man 
of his era.” 


“ The 


action 





Significance of Colors in the Dress 


of the Madonna, 


HENRIETTA I. BOLTON, Washington, | 


. C., referring to THe New Yorx Times 


SaTuRDAY Review's reply to the query of 

“L. Z R. N."' in the issue of Tue Satur- 

DAY Review of Feb. 23, as to the signifi- 

cance of the colors of the dress of the Vir- 

gin usually depicted in art, and the mean- 

ing of the bock so often seen in her hand, | 
says: ‘“ Far from having ‘ no special signifi- 

cance,” these have a very real and deep | 
meaning, and come down to us from the 

carly days of art, when religious pictures | 
served a double purpose, and were not only | 
valued as ornamental accessories to wor- 

ship, but in the absence of books were daily 

used by the priest as a means of conveying 

instructions to his ignorant flock. In those | 
days the painter could not afford to slight | 
the most insignificant detail; every color 

conveyed a definite idea, every stroke had 

a meaning. Even the apparently purely con- 

ventional patterns which adorned drapery 

were not without a purpose, and the most 

abstruse doctrinal teachings were indicated 

by carefully designed lines, the meaning 

of which are too often overlooked to-day. 

“The colors of the dress of the Virgin as 
seen in hundreds of pictures were carefully 
chosen with regard to definite doctrinal 
teaching; usuaily the Madonna is clothed in 
a close red tunic, over which flows a blue 
mantle; her head should be veiled. The in- 
troduction into art of pictures of the Virgin 
with flowing hair and uncovered head was 
an innovation of the late fifteenth centtry. 

“The red signifies ardent love, hdnor, 
and prosperity; the blue, eternity, faith, 
loyalty, and truth; the white veil is a sym- 
bol of purity and innocence. In pictures of 
the Passion and Crucifixion the Virgin 
Mother should be clothed in gray or violet 
as a sign of mourning, in the representation 
of the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion she is dressed in white. In some very 
early pictures the mantle covering her head 
is black, typifying the sorrow that should 
befall her. 

“When the book held in her hand is 
clasped it refers to the doctrine of her per- 
petual virginity, when it is open it indicates 
that wisdom is one of her attributes. In 
pictures of the annunciation it has refer- 
ence to the prophecy of Isaiah, which the 
Virgin is said by tradition to have been 
reading when she received the ange! visitor. 

“ The study of the true meaning thus con- 


of the artistic and the religious feeling of 
the times.” 4 


A book which will particularly appeal to 
those who are interested in the Dreyfus 
case Is “ La Vérité en Marche,’ by Emile 
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Thomas Y.Crowell&Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION 


By F. W. HEADLEY, author of ‘Structure and Life of Birds.” 
vol , 8vo, XV.4-373 pp., 14 illustrations, index, c’oth, gilt top, $3.00. 


A’ the close of the last century, when a number of eminent critics were asked to name 

the books that wer: most influential in modifying human thought, nearly all agreed 
in taking Charles Darwin’s “ Origin of Species’? as on: of the most important. Mr. 
Headley has given a popular exposition and solution of the most difficult prob‘ems that 
puzzled Darwinians. The style is generally simple and direct and the good t:mper of 
the author is shown on every paze. It is a most valuable contribution to the literature 
of evolution. 


RELIGION IN LITERATURE AND RELIG- 
ION IN LIFE. 

By SPOFFORD A. BROOKE, LL.D., author of “ English Literature,” 

etc. Printed atthe Merrymount Press. Onevol , 12mo, gilttop. 60 cents, 


TWO lectures that have attracted wide attention, and have been revised by the lecturer* 
for publication in book form They are certainly among the notable and most in- 
Spiring utterances of the day, 


LIFE BOOKLETS 


By RALPH WALDO TRINE. 
Per set, $1.00. 


One 


New edition. Three vo!s., 16mo, in box. 


Character-Building Thought Power 


Every Living Creature 


Greatest Thing Ever Known 


Vo'umes sold separately at 35 cen‘s p2r volume. 


THis is the first time these thre: ‘‘Life Booklets,” by the author of that now well- 
known book, “In Tunz with the Infinite,” have b2en published ina set. Not only 
are they published in a convenient form. so that they’can be taken in the pocket, 
but ali have been printed entirely from new plates, and are bound in an exceedingly ar- 
tistic and durable form in fine silk cloth bindings. In addition to their new typography 
and binding, two of them—“ Character-Pu'lding Thought Power’? and “ Every Living 
Creature,’’ have been thoroughly revised and considerable new matter added to each. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by the publishers on receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


428 West Broadway, New York. 


‘* THE ‘Lorna Doone’ of American Fiction.’’— The /nterior. 


EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


250th THOUSAND 


Never in thegbistory of literature has any author re- 
ceived such spontaneous, unanimous, and sincere commend- 
ation of contemporaries as Irving Bacheller upon the 
appearance of “Eben Holden,’ the most popular book of 
the present day: 


eee + > — 
| “A forest-scented, fresh-| “You have got into your! | ‘ EBeN HOLDEN is sim- 


aired, bracing and wholly} : ; —_ . | 
[American story of coun-| Ibook a kinf’of life not in; (ply adorable. I have not 


try and town life.” —Ed-| literature before, and you; jread a book in many a! 
imund Clarence Stedman. | \nave got it there simply) (day by an Amzricin author! 
‘1 pass the word along: land frankly.” — William) |which bas so pleased me.” 


|Read Espen HOLDEN! ’’—; ia Ro 
\Margaret E. Sangster. | [Dram Mowells- ee ee 


12mo, gold lettered on red cloth, gil’ top, $1.50. 


Mr. Bacheiler’s New Romance, ‘‘D’Ri AND I,” will be pab- 
lished by as in the fail. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


Balzac’s Rival 


Balzac had no rival but George Sand, 


some critics consider them twin stars, 


This woman, acknowledged by all the world as the second, 
if not the first, of French novelists, was ceftainly the most remark- 
able woman of her age, and the greatest authoress in the world’s 
history. 
The story of her own life is as romantic and eventful as that 
of any of her heroines; the revelations made in her Histoire de 
ma vie would furnish material for a dozen novels of the nt 
day. An interesting pamphlet giving outline of her life will be 
sent on request, fe eat 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON, ISIS Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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‘ 


The Macmillan Company’s New Novels. 
THE MAKING OF CHRISTOPHER. FERRINGHAM, 


By BEULAH MARIE DIX.. 


Author of  HucH Gwyretu,” “ SOLDIER RIGDALE,” etc,, etc., 
Cloth, $1.30. 
A story of Massachusetts in the time of John Endicott, and of how the 
young cavalier-bred Christopher came to force disapproving respect from 
his Puritan kinsfolk in the process of reforming him to their pattern. “ 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


RICHARD IN THE PALACE 
YEA-AND-NAY. OF THE KINC. 


Cloth, $1.50. A LOVE STORY OF OLD MADRID. 


“ Of all the novels of the past year Cloth, $1.80. 
the one which best deserves to live.” “ A charming idy! of intense inter- 
—COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. est.” —-BOSTON ADVERTISER. 
“The only first-class book of “ A drama of marvelous power and 
19°0.’’—FREDERIC HARRISON. exceptional brilliancy.’”’-—HERALD. 


Twe HERITAGE OF UNREST, 


By GWENDOLEN OVERTON. Cloth, $1.50. 


** Here is a writer who knows how “The West of the days of the 
to make you see and feel things.”—- Apache raids vivid and clear.”— 
MAIL AND EXPRESS. BAETIMORE SUN. 

“The indications are that the book will make a decided sensation. It 
is said to be on entirely new lines—fresh, breezy, utterly unconventional, 
. « «+ and there can be no question that it is one of the strongest of the 
stories that have been brought out this year.”—THE BUFFALO COMMERCIAL. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 5th Av.,N.Y. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


Wil Issde on Friday, March 15, 


66 99 A novel, by CHAUNCEY C. HOTCHKISS, author of ‘In 
' BETSY ROS Defiance of the Zing.”” One vol., 12mo, $1. 50. 


‘6 CHIN 99 Travels and Investigations in the Middle Kingdom; a Study of its Civil- 
ization and Possibilities; together with an Account of the Boxer War 
the Relief of the Legations and the Ke establishment of Peace. 

By JAMES HARRISON WILSON, LL. D.; Major General, U.S. A, One vol,, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


‘“ 9? A manual for the assistance of those that 

Some Iti-Used Words would speak and write English correctly, 

by ALFRED AYRES, author of ‘The Orthcepist,’”” ‘‘The Verbalist,’ &c. One vol, 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


4 
For Sale at all Bookdealers, or Apply to the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Telephone: Two-one-one-three, 18th St, 


TO APPEAR SOON 


> 


One of the most amusing satires ever written: 


ANOTHER 
ENGLISHWOMAN’S 


LOVE LETTERS. 


By another witty Englishman: Barry Paine. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York & London 


‘Historical romances of Ainsworth 
superior to the models of the present day. 


The Victorian Edition of Ainsworth is likely to bring that au- 
thor into renewed esteem in America, and it is certain to be 
eagerly sought after by public libraries as well as private indi- 
viduals. Each set is numbered, and the name of the sub- 
scriber printed therein. Altogether no such artistic edition of 
Ainsworth has been issued within our knowledge.”— The Bal- 
(amore Suu. 


for specimen plates and sheets, address 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON, 1313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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The April Century will contain an article 
bearing the title of “The Queen at Os- 
borne.”” Although presented anonymously, 
it is known to be written by an American 
lady who at one time enjoyed the favor of 
England's late Queen. 


“General Meade,” by Isaac R. Pepny- 
packer, is a-new volume in the Great Com- 
manter Series, edited by Gen. James Grant 
Wilson, which will be published this month 
by D. Appleton & Co. In it will be found 
a forcible argument to show that Gen. 
Meade was underrated by the Commander 
in Chief, and that he was entitled to the 
promotion given to another. 


Still another edition of the “ Rubaiyat” 
ot Omar Khayyam. This is an English 
translation in prose of the French version 
by Nicolas, which John Lane will shortly 
bring out. 


“The Helmet of Navarre,” by Bertha 
Runkle, with the original illustrations by 
Castaigne, will be issued simultaneously 
in America, England, and Canada on May 
1. The publishers, The Century Company, 
say that no serial that has ever appeared 
in The Century Magazine has attracted so 
much attention. 


“Selections from Dante's Divina Com- 
media,” chosen, translated, and edited by 
Richard James Cross, is the title of a little 
volume shortly to be issued by Henry Holt 
& Co. The original and the translations ap- 
pear on opposite pages, and the selections 
have been so made as to furnish the reader 
with a very fair vocabulary of the words 
used throughout the entire poem. 


“The Love Letters of a Liar,”’ by Mrs. 
William Allen, which originally appeared 
in The Smart Set of last September, will 
shortly be brought out in book form by the 
Ess Ess Publishing Company. This is said 
to be Mrs. Allen's first excursion from the 
drawing rooms of society into the field of 
realistic fiction, which in the present case 
is said to vell an actual career. 


Dr. Barry's new nevel, “ The Wizard's 
Knot," will be published in this country 
and in England March 15. It ts a Celtic 
story. 

Under the editorship of Mr. Albert W. 
Vorse, The Criterion has become one of the 
most interesting of the flustrated month- 
lies. Although still following out its orig- 
inal lines—literature, art, music, and drama, 
as interpreted by well-known writers—the 
magazine has gradually broadened its point 
of view, until it now treats of these sub- 
jects in a less concrete form, as the cur- 
rent number will show: Charlies G. D. Rob- 
erts has written on *“* The Greatness of Vic- 
toria "’; we also have ‘“ Algernon Charles 
Swinburne,” by Joanna E. Wood; a bit of 
personal history is presented in Vance 
Thompson's ‘* The Express from London to 
Paris"; there is an estimate of Verdi by 
James Huneker; “A Century of Drama,” 
being the first of a series on the drama of 
tne nineteenth century, by Charles Henry 
Meltzer; a poem, ‘‘ The Voyage of Gamel,”’ 
by Thomas Tracy Bouve, and “ American 


Art in the Nineteenth Century,” Part IIL, | 


by W. F. Coburn. 


The Homiletic Review for March contain 
an article by Prof. Sayee of Oxford on “ The 
Newest Light from the Ancient Monu- 
ments ’"’; one by Dr. Joseph Parker, ‘ Th 
Present Demands on Preaching for a For- 
ward Movement,”’ and the *“ Ethics of Pul- 
pit Speech," by Prof. Arthur T. Hoyt. 

‘Her Majesty's Minister,’ a new novel 
of diplomatic life, the scene of which is 
laid in the English Embassy in Paris, by 
William Le Quex, is being published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. ‘“ The Sign of the Seven 
Sins,’’ another novel by this author, has 
just come from the press of the 
pincott Company. This tale 
name from “* that Cusino wherel 
tred all the human vices—painted tastefull 
white and gold—' The Sign of the Seven 


Sins '—in other words, the Casino at Monte | 


Carlo, where the story practically open 
Brentano's has just rec ed the follow- 
ing books from Paris: “* graphy of Pa 
teur,”” by R. Vallery Radot, containing a 
portrait of Pasteur; also the long-expected 


work by Masson, “Josephine Repudiée, | 


1809-1814 "’; the French translation of d'An- 
nunzio’s novel “Le Feu," de Bovet's 
**Courte Folio,"’ Ardel’s ‘La Faute d'Au- 
trui.” Faguet’s important work “ Pro- 
blemes Politiques du Temps Présent,’’ and 
Paul Bourget’s latest novel, ia Fan- 
tome.”’ Brentano’s keeps continually in 
stock the works by Gaston Deschamp 


now lecturing in the United States. Among | 


the more important are ‘‘La Vie et les 
Livres,’’ five series, (of literary criticism;) 
‘*Le Malaise de la Democratie,”’ ‘* Sur les 


Routes d’Asie,”” and ‘“‘La Gréce d’Au- | 


jourd’hui,””’ which work has been crowned 
by the French Academy 


A book of considerable importance to 


bankers and merchants is being issued by | 


D. Appleton & Co. It is called * Bankers 
and Merchants’ Interest Tables. It is a 


large, 544-page volume, and contains an } 


accurate calculation of interest on every 
sum from $1 to $1,000, computed on the 
basis of 360 days per annum, at 344, 4, 
and 6 per cent. 

A study of the ‘domestic wasp’ for the 
general reader is about to be published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., under the title of 


‘Wasps and Their Ways The author is | 


Margaret W. Marley, who wrote ‘“ Down 
North and Up Along.” 

We are now assured that the “ Victer 
Hugo Love Letters” will come from the 
press of Harper & Brothers some time dur- 
ing the present month The publication of 
“ Bismarck’s Love Letters’’ has been 
postponed; this collection may not appear 
until April. 


The April Harper's will have three con- 
spicuous short stories: ‘‘ The Point at Is- 
sue,”” a love story of Brittany, by W. F 
Payson, -with pictures in tint by Lucius 
Hitchcock; ‘ Druce-Fearing by Marie 
van Vorst; ‘ Medicine Grizzly Bear,’ by 


ipmaeqrenaniellld ciettinedic'bisn oabinamnonebianemeniianaiieetintniediatioammanel 


George Bird Grinnell; ‘‘ There Shall be No 
Misunderstanding,”" by Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, and “A Friend of His Youth,” by 
Gelett Burgess. Among the artists rep- 
resented are Smediey, Deming, Albert 
Sterner, and W. L. Jacobs. There will also 
be an article on the “Serpent Worship- 
pers of India,” by W. H. Tribe. 


A new French book for the use of pupils 
who would gain a thorough understanding 
of the fundamental principles of French 
grammar has been written for D. C. Heath 
& Co. by Miss Jeanne Marie Bouvet. It 
describes a new theory in the elementary 
teaching of the language. 

What is an instructive and, to some, an 
inspiring little volume is being published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. under the title of 
“How Department Stores are Carried On.” 
The author is Wesley B. Phillips. 


“ Juletty; a Story of Old Kentucky,” by 
Lucy Cleaver McElroy, will bé published 
in April by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Ul- 
lustrations for it have been drawn by W. 
E, Mears. 

“The Play of Man,” by Prof. Karl Groos 
of the University of Basel, has been trans- 
lated with the author’s co-operation for 
D. Appleton & Co. He presents the an- 
thropological aspects of the subject as 
treated in his psychological study of “ The 
Play of Animals.” Those interested tn the 
higher departments of scientific child cult- 
ure will doubtless find it instructive and 
inspiring. 

William Farquhar Payson's first novel, 
“John Vytal,"" which was published last 
week by Harper & Brothers as a “ net 
book,"’ is already in its second edition. 
This fact is important as being a record of 
the efforts of the American Publishers’ As- 
sociation to maintain common prices. But 
it also sh@ws that the novel is being read 
under what many would consider as unfa- 
verable auspices. 

“Masters of Music,” by Anne Alice 
Chapin, which is being published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., is interesting in the light of 
the revival of the demand for musical lit- 
erature. 


“ Her Ladyship’s Elephant" is n@W in its 
thirteenth edition. Although a tale of hu- 
morous intent and published two years 
ago, it is gradunlly becoming one of Henry 
Holt & Co.'s best selling books. 


‘“‘New York in Fiction,” being a collec- 
tion of illustrated articles which appeared 
last year in The Bookman, will shortly 
be presented in book form through Dodd, 
Mead & Co. The author is Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice, whom the prospectus of the work 
designates as “the editor of The Book- 
man 


Oscar Fay Adams's “ Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Authors," published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., has been revised and en- 
larged, and is now in its fourth edition. It 
contains over 7,500 brief biographies of 
huthors. 

Longmans, Green & Co. have in press 8. 
Arthur Strong’s translation of ‘*‘ The Life 

} and Works of Andrea Mantegna, by Paul 
Kristeller The volume will be presented 
with 26 plates and 162 illustrations in text. 
The same house will also present Lord Ed- 
nond Fitzmaurice's.new book, “ Charles 
} William Ferdinand, Dukeof Brunswick. An 
Historical Study."’ The Duke, it will be re- 
called, was a famous statesman and Gen- 
eral in the first quarter of the last century 


Babs, the Impossible, Sarah Grand’s 
new novel, is now selling in its thirteenth 
thousand, although only two weeks off the 

| pr of Harper & Brother 

Francis W. Van Praag has written his 
first novel for R. F. Fenno & Co. It is enti- 
tled Clayton Halowell It is what may 
Continental romance of 1776, al- 
historica ature of it in no 
wise burde the narratiy lt is said that 
10,000 copie of this book have already 

| beer laced, although not yet published 

fac simile reproduction of ‘ Beissel's 

Treatise on Musi is about to be issued | 
} James Warrington of Philadelphia. A trans- 
lation as lileral as possible, will accom- 
} Dany e text The me pulisher is also 
| privately printing Short Titles of Pooks 
Relating r Illustrating the History and 
Practice of Psalmody in the United States, 
| 1020-1820 Mr. Warrington is well known 
in Philadelphia musical circles as one hav- 
ing made exhaustive researches In the his- 
tory of psalmody The “ Treatise on 
Mus " above mentioned is the first In a 
series of fac-simile reprints of famous 
musical br -chures The second will be a 
monograph on the * Bay Psalm Book 
‘Early Days in the Maple Land; or, 
Stories for Children of Stirring Deeds Un- 
der Three Flags,"’ will be published in the 
} current month by James Pott & Co The 
1uthor 1 Katherine A. Young; the illus- 
tration ire by the Canadian artist Ar- 
thur W. Hening 
Earl D. Berry has written an article on 
Wall Street’ Biggest Day,” which ap- 
pear in the March number of The Home 
Magazine “FHiow the Railroads Fight the 
Snow I Arthur Inkersley, ind ‘** The 
‘ity from Sky Scraper by W. P. Curtis, 
ther illustrated feat $0 Ss num- 


r correspondents ull 
the light 
event i trated with drawing 


photographs taken on the spot 


Will H. Low contributes to The Inte 
tional Monthl for March ar article 

National Expression in American Ar 
especially applied to building ind 
rating “The Problem «¢ Development 
is by Prof. T. H. Morgan, white BE. R. L 
Gould h paper on Civie Reform and 

| Social Progress which deals particulariy 

ind intimately with New York municipal 


politics 


Georg Barrie & Son of Philadelphia are 
uing what they call The Victorian Edi- 
Ainsworth Tt volumes already 


Sheppard,"’ ‘ Rook- 































































wood," and “ The Constable 
of the Tower. Ainsworth is probably best 
known to readers of old-time English nov- 
els as the first novelist to take Jack Shep- 
pard as the hero of a tale. The Victorian 
edition of his works are in édition de luxe 
style, with numerous etchings and proofs- 
before-letters, on Japan paper, together 
with historical portraits. 


‘“ Crichton,” 





What may be considered as 
handbook of pronunciation is 
lished by Dodd, sad & Co. under th 
ef “The Rronurtiation of 10,000 
Names.’ The authors are Mary wofuart 
Mackey and Nariette Goodwin Mackey. 


a popular 
being pub- 
4’, 





“Le Chien du Capitaine," by Louts 
Enault, edited with netes and vecabulary” 
by Margaret de G. Verrall of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, nd, is being 
published by the Macmiltlan Company; also 
Arthur W. Jose's *‘ Australasia the Com- 
monwealth and New Zealand "'; * Selections 
from the Prose Tales of Edgar Allan Poe,” 
with notes and introduction, and Walton's 
“The Cempleat Angler and the Lives of 
Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and San- 
derson.”’ 





Here is another indication of the in- 
creased interest being taken in nature 
books: ‘“ The Woodpeckers,"’ by Mrs. Fan- 


nie Hardy Kekstorm, issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., has, a few weeks after pub- 
lication, gone into a second edition. It 
would also seem that nature interest is 
passing over inte the region of definite and 
specific nature study 
“ Civil Government, and Its Development 
the States and the United States,” by 
Dr. J. R. Flickinger, and published by 
Db. C. Heath & Co., may be used as a text 
book or for general reading by those who 
would know exactly how they ure gov- 
erned, 


in 





Paul Leicester Ford's novel, ‘‘ The Hon- 
orable Peter Stirling,"’ published four or 
five years ago by Henry Holt & Co., is now 
in its forty-second edition. This novel has 
a general bearing upon the present, fight 
for municipal reform in this city. 

Charles Scribner's Sons are publishing to- 
day “Ten Months a Captive Among Fili- 
pinos,” being a narrative of adventure and 
observation during imprisonment on the 
Island of Luzon, by Albert Sonnichsen; 
Paul Bourget's ‘‘ The Disciple," Imogen 
Clark's “ God's Puppets,” and George M. 
Harper's “ Masters of French Literature.” 
The Philippine book is a tale of personal 
adventures simply told, which, it is said, 
throws considerable light upon the char- 
acter of the people now in rebellion against 
the United States in the islands, 

The third part of Bsther 
“Furniture of Our Forefathers 
published next week by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. The field covered is that of the 
seventeenth century in New England. As 
in former parts, the critical descriptions 
are by Russell Sturgis. 


Singleton's 
will be 


In “The Immortality of the Soul,” by 
Dr. Samuel D. McConnell, about to be 
published by the Macmillan Company, the 
author's theory is shown to be that im- 
mortality is the highest step in a leng proc- 
ess of evolution, the final result of the 
survival of the fittest; his argument is 
worked out almost solely on biolegical 
lines. 

Mr. Henry Norman's article on the Rus- 
sian Minister of the Treasury, M. de Witte, 
which appears in the current number of 
Scribner's Magazine, shows what is meant, 
by that personage’s idea of ‘“‘ educational 
protection,’ which is intricately interwoven 
in the present commercial friction between 
the United Stater and Russia. 

“An Utopian Retrospect,“‘ which is the 
sub-title of “The Nineteenth Century,” by 
Havelock Ellis, just publishel by Smali, 
Maynard & Co., is written in the form of 
a conversation between two students cent- 
uries hence, who discuss the century which 
has just come to a close. It is thoroughly 
Soctalistic in motif. 

“King Monmouth,” by Allen Fea, with 
numerous illustrations and photogravure 
portraits, is being published by John Lane. 

Six editions of ‘Richard Yea-and-Nay "’ 
have been printed since its publication last 
November, The book is now in its forty- 
fifth thousand and has the distinction of 
having been reviewed by some of the best 
known critics in America and England. 
While it is perhaps idle to speculate on the 
forces which are at the work behind the 
popularity of a writer of Mr. Hewilett's 
curiously cultured and retrospective style, 
it has been Interesting to watch the widen- 
ing of the circle of his readers, which, a 
few years ago, on the publication of “ Earth 
Work Out of Tuscany,”’ was small but dis- 
tinctive. 





In the “ History of America Before Co- 
lumbus,” by P. de Roo, which is being is- 
sued by the Lippincott presse, the author 
enters a field practically unexplored. In 
general terms his work may be regarded as 
an introduction to American history as so 
far expressed. 





Dr. R. Osgood Mason, whose “ Telepathy 
and the Subliminal Self" has reached a 
fourth impression, has completed his “Hyp- 
notism and Suggestion in Therapeutics,” 
which Henry Holt & Co. will bring out. 
The book is said to be written in a gen- 
erally simple and untechnical style, and is 
intended for the general reader as well as 
for physicians. 


The March number of The Metropolitan 
Pulpit contains the first of a series of ser- 
mons by the Rev. Dr. Madison C. Peters on 
“The Birds of the Bible.” The periodical 
is published by the Pulis Press of 1,589 Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn. 








Tt , 
NEW YORK, 
better understanding of the course of 
events described in the story, but will also 
be of real historical value. 





Max Pemberton’s new novel, “Pro Pa- 
tria,”’ will shortly be brought out in book 
form by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


“ Garcilaso,"" by J. Breckenridge Ellis, 
author of ‘‘ The Dread and Fear of Kings,"’ 
will shortly be published by A. C. MeClurg 
& Co. of Chicago, It is a story ef Spanish 
life at the close of the fifteenth éentury. 





Ithough he died in 1846, the popularity 
of Rodolphe Tépffer, the Swiss author 
whom Loti calls “ Le seul véritAble poéte 
des écoliers,”” has been gradually growing 
on the Continent, but not until recently 
have any of his works been made attract- 
ive to the American student of French. A 
few years ago Henry Holt & Co. issued an 
edition of his ‘‘ Biblioth@éque de mononcle,”’ 
edited by Dr. Robert L. Taylor of Yale 
The success of that book has now encour- 
aged that house to put to press a volume 
of representative selections from his “ Voy- 
ages en Zigzag."’ edited by Ascott R. Hope, 
with a vocabulary. 


“ A striking illustration of the popularity 
achieved in these days by some modern 
novelists,"’ says a writer in The Pall Mall 
Gazette of London, “is found in the fact 
that of pine works of fiction recently pub- 
lished In Engiand and America by The 
Macmitlan Company, the enormous total of 
1,027,000 copies have been sold ‘ Richard 


Carvel’ accounts for 365,000 copies, * The 
Choir Invisible,’ 213,000; ‘The Increasing 
Purpose,’ 110,000; ‘In the Palace of the 
King,’ 80,000; ‘ Via Crucis,’ 75,000; ‘The 
Forest Lovers,’ 70,000; ‘The Pride of Jen- 
nico,’ 47,000; * Young April,’ 44,000, and 
‘Richard Yea-and-Nay,' 23,000." 


E. P. Dutton & Co. have added another 
volume to their Saintly Lives Series, which 
was commenced about a year ago. This new 
volume is entitled * Alfred, the West Saxon 
King of the English,’’ and is by Dugald 
Macfadyen, M. A This work contains 
with other illustrations the traditional por- 
trait of Alfred the Great, which is sup- 
posed to be about 200 years eld. 








“The Octopus,” the new novel by Frank 
Norris, published next week by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., is to be the beginning of an in- 
teresting undertaking Though a novel 
complete in itself, this will be the first of a 
trilogy of the epic of wheat, or three re- 
lated novels, the first dealing with the pro- 
duction of wheat, the second with its dis- 
tribution, and the third with the consump- 
tion of American wheat in Europe, alto- 
gether forming the story of a wheat crop 
from the time of its sowing in California, 
through the Stock Exchange gambling 
based on it in Chicago, to its use as the re- 
lief of a European famine. 


A. C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago, will soon 
publish a work by Columbus Bradford en- 
titled “ Birth a New Chance.” As the 
name would indicate, the conclusions 
the work resemble in one essential respect 
the doctrines of Theosephy, but the course 
of reasoning is said to be entirely free from 
mysticism and is in full accord with the 
advanced teaching of both science and re- 
ligion. 





The first number of Harper's Bazar is- 
sued in every month will form a special 
magazine of twelve numbers in the year, 
which may be subscribed for independently 
of the weekly issue. These monthly num- 
bers wilt be about twice the size of the 
ordinary weekly, and will be particularly 
devoted to the fashions, while the numbers 
appearing at other times will intrude more 
and more upon general topics 


Items from Boston. 


BOSTON, March 7.—Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Company's Spring announcements in- 
clude “ The Love Letters of the King,” by 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, and the second 
title, “The Life Romantic,” shows that 
his cheerful little affectations wiil adorn it, 
but it is said that it is reasonably cheerful 
and quite free from the morbid spirit of his 
former story. Mr. Sidney McCall's “ Truth 
Dexter" has a Southern heroine, one of 
those apparently artless little Dixie girls 
with: whom inherited instinct suffices to 
ovtwit and outgeneral the best-trained 
woman of soclety and to puzzle mere men 
beyond alt telling. Another Southern novel, 
“ The General's Son,” by Mrs. Emma Payne 
Erskine, impinges upon the color problem, 
for the Southern heroine lives on a planta- 
tion, and hears and sees something of a 
neighboring town in which the chief in- 
dustry of the negro and cracker @enizens 
is the selling and consumption of illicit 
whisky. 

Mrs. Helen Campbell has forsaken her 
more serious tasks long enough to write 
“ Ballantyne,” contrasting 4n American 
girl who does not approve of the morals and 
manners of her native land, and an Amer- 
ican citizen, raised abroad, but much ad- 
mtring the Republic. “‘ The Master Knot,” 
by Ellis Meredith, goes to Crystal Park for 
its scenery, and has only two characters. 
“The American Husband in Paris,” by 
Mrs. Anna Bocoman Dodd, tells in dia- 
logue the feelings of a New York business 
man visiting Paris for the first time. 

Two colonial novels complete the list. 
They are “ Sir Christopher,’ by Mrs. Maude 
Wilder Goodwin, and the scene is Maryland 
in 1644, when the experiment of religious 
toleration was proceeding in the customary 
way. The other, “A Daughter of New 
France,” by Mary Catherine Crowley, de- 
seribes the settlement of Detroit and the 
Quebec of Frontenac. 

A new edition of “ Modern German Litera- 
ture,” by Prof. Benjamin W. Wells, will 
tely. Two new 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


Publish This Day 
THE LIGHT -OF THE WORLD 


By Hersert D. Warp, author of “The White Crown, and Other Stories,” etc, 
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With a frontispiece illustration. 


Square 12mo, $1.00. 


A lens-maker, who is a reverent doubter, dies, and his spirit goes out among 


the stars, 
tures of great events. 


Far off he meets light which left the earth long befure, bearing the pic- 
He witnesses the resurrection of Jesus, and his doubts are 


removed. The story is novel in conception, is told with much dramatic interest, 


and is an excellent Easter book. 


KING’S 


By ALICE Brown, author of “ Meadow Grass,” “ Tiverton Tales,” 


END 


etc. 


12mo, $1. 50. 
A charming story uf New England village life, with amusing portrayals of ec- 


centric New England character. 


It has Miss Brown's fine literary touch, also un- 


common freshness, humor and personal charm. 


THE CURIOUS 


CAREER OF 


RODERICK CAMPBELL 


By JEAN N. McliwralTtH, author of 


“A Book of Longfellow,’’ etc. 


IMustrated. 


Crown 8vo, $1. 50. 
The Scottish hero fights for Prince Charley for love of a lady above him in sta- 


tion. 


After Culloden the scene shifts to New York and Canada, where there are 


trading and exploring adventures among Indians, and fighting between French and 
English, and where the bero finally wins something far better than a battle. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 


For the Vacatian Tourist in Europe. 
visited by tourists) By W. J. 
date. 
etc. 
cover, $1.50 net. 


ROLFE 


Sold by ali Booksellers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. - 


Covering the portions of Europe commonly 


Edition for 1901, carefully revised to 


With Maps, Street Plans, Money Tables, a Calendar of Festivals and Fairs, 
Accurate, clear, compact, so as to go in one’s pocket. 


Flexible leather 


Sent, postpaid, by 


BOSTON 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Twice a 
Rebel 


The hero of Edward Bel- 
lamy’s new romance was 
first a Rebel — Wash- 
in against King, 
caine a Rebel against 
the Massachusetts aristo- 
crats. 


The Duke of 
Stockbridge 


will be a revelation to 
“most people as to the 
curious’ and dramatic 
conditions just after the 
Revolution. 

As a Love Story it is 
of intensest interest. 


Ifestrated. All Booksellers. 


lf “ The Style’s 
the Man” 


Then -Charles G, D. 
Roberts has made a most 
fascinating self-revelation 


in his New Romance 


The Heart of the 


Ancient Wood 


It is the charm of the 
Forest caught ‘and put 
into € as no one 
has done it before. It 
appeals to lovers of Na- 
ture and lovers of Liter- 
ature with equal force, 


Illustrated. All Booksellers. 






A major in the Continental Army is captivated by a fasci- 


nating 


Frenchwoman who is employed as a spy by the 


English. Afterward, the Major, 






meets and falls in love with the heroine, Mistress Dalton. 


This story, 
and incident 
ried back to these heroic times. 


Francis W. van Praag, is so full of 
a told that the reader is 


R. F. Feane & Company, 11 East i6th St., N. Y. 
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.-“Mr. Edward H. Sothern’s Prompt Book on 
HAMLET 


AMLET is here presented as it was prepared for 
his own successful production by Mr. E. H. 


Sothern. 


The publishers have’ attempted to 


make this book in every way worthy of the play 
and the production, ' The format is the same 


as that of the Mansfield edition of King Henry V. 


Sixteen half-tone illustrations, eight of 


which show Mr. Sothern and Miss Harned as 


Hamlet and Ophelia, the rest exhibiting whole scenes in the play. 
The cover design is a representation in six colors, on imitation 


Japan vellum, of the burial of Ophelia. 


Flexible board cover, narrow 8c, 50 cents net. 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE is now in its Sist 1,000 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., Publishers 


141 EAST 25th STREET, 


Read MARCEL PREVOST’S new story, 


- NEW YORK 


Parisian Illustrated Review.... 


On All News Stands. 


“My Don Juan Husband,”’ 


Which has had as great a success in Europe 2s this audacious author's brilliant Letters of Women.” 
Other fiction and articles by Sienkiewicz, Jules Massene!, Matiide Serao, Francois Coppee, Henri Lavedan 


Ww 
NEWSDEALERS 


Will please send 
for specialirade 
rate on this 
offer, 


Post free, catalogue No. XV. of old and 
rare books. Americana, Heraldry, Ang- 
ling, Architectural works, etc., to be pub- 
lished shortly. 


JOHNSTON & SUTHERLAND, 
DOMINION BOOK STORE, 


288 Yonge Sireet, Toronto, Canada. 


Andrew's ‘Trio of Early Eighteenth Century 
Engravers in Minfiture,"’ Paul and Virginia, 
large paper copy, ill. by Leloir; Stoddard’s 
** Glimpses of the World,’ full leather; Doré's 
* Bible Gallery and Other Art Books,’’ The Book 
Mart, 105 Fourth Av., N. Y. 


“Trout Fishing, Whece To Go.— 


aeettt Bradford's Angler. ‘'Most pleas- 


‘leveland, Cloth bound, 700 


ant volume of ita kind.”—Grover 
i A Grow Co., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS, 


TOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


ANY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, supplied to out- 
of-town residents. Questions answered. Orders 
promety filled. Liberal discount on new books. 
. BAYLIES, 418 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, New 
York City. 


“An Englishwoman's Love Letters."’ Cloth, 
prepaid. 20c. ‘* Billy Baxter's Letters ’’—an an- 
tidote for preceding—Cloth, prepaid, 70c. Bar- 
gain Bookery, Hartford, Ct. 


Heinigke 
& Bowen, 
New York. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


BOOKS—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
plied; state wants. BAKER'S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, John Bright 8t., Birmingham, England. 


The New York Times 


"All the News That’s Fit to Print.” 


A NEWSPAPER FOR 
THE HOME. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


DAILY, per Month,...... hiv dese 

DAILY, per Year 

DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Year.. 

SUNDAY, per Year 

MONDAY, with Weekly Financial Review 
Supplement, per Year... .. 

DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Month 


1.50 


SAMPLE COPIES ON APPLICATION. 


Special Offer! 


Send this advertisement to the PARISIAN REVIEW CO., or hand it to your Newsdealer, 
with $1.00, and secure the magazine for one year, including 4 Three 
tion Free, for some friend. : 
two mames is entitied to the full year's subscription. This offer is open for one month. 
Regular subscription, $1.50 per year. 15 cents per copy. On all newsstands, 


PARISIAN REVIEW CO., 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


$2.00 worth for $1.00. 


jonth’s Trial 
Designate ia your order clearly which of the 


A Romance of Bulgaria.* 

“ Rattling "’ would be a mild descriptive 
adjective to apply’to Mr. Arthur W. March- 
mont’s story “In the Name of a Woman.” 
The romance simiply re-echoes with the re- 
ports ef small arms. When the opportunity 
presents self, rapiers flash and clatter, and 
what is rare of late, the hero is very handy 
with that obsolete yet delightful weapon, 
the swordstick. There are some half dozen 
people destroyed in the three opening chap- 
ters, and the carnage is maintained through- 
out the book. Gerald Winthrop calls him- 
self an Englishman, following the national- 
ity of his father. Gerald’s mother was a 
Roumanian, and so he calls himself also 
Count Benderoff of Radova. Ostensibly 
Gerald is on a secret mission, and reports 
to Downing Street. His business is to find 
out what Russia fs trying to do in Bulga- 
ria. There plots after plots are hatched, 
and into these Gerald enters. He falls in 
love with the Princess Christina. The great 
enemy of the Bulgarians is the Russian 
General Kolfort. That essentially bad man 
tries his best to get rid of Gerald, but the 
Englishman is as wary as he is brave. He 
outwits the Russian, and finally captures 
him. ,At the conclusion Gerald marries the 
Princess -Christina. It must be said, to the 
credit of the author, that all the fighting 
in the romance, single or compound, is of 
the most lively kind. You really are glad 
when, in a duel, Gerald runs the infamous 
Prince Serge through the nape of his neck. 
Mr. Marchmont shows also ability in se- 
lecting Bulgaria as his background. Cer- 
tainly the incidents related might have hap- 
pened there, if anywhere. We are afraid 
the police never will permit the author to 
enter the realm of the Czar. 


Riverside Biographical Series, 

Two more volumes have been added to 
the Riverside Biographical Series, Mr. H. 
C. Merwin writing of ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson" 
and Dean Hodges of “ William Penn.” The 
former more than once notes the present 
possible application of Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples, and has therefore value in forming 
the young reader's mind, and in reminding 
the elders of the links between past and ex- 
isting circumstances. The latter is almost 
tenderly conscious of Penn's fine traits and 
free from that tendency to belittle both his 
nature and his acts so painfully evident in 
certain recent biographies. This volume 
contains a list of authorities especially 
valuable because of the existence of that 
tendency, for it consists of works which 
must needs be trustworthy if any can be. 
Both volumes contain photogravure por- 
traits with autographs, and both pass far 
beyond the original limit of 100 pages, but 
in this series the historical and literary 
value of a book Is set before exact identity 
of form. 


*IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. A Romance, 
By A. . Marchmont. Illustrated by D. 
Murray Smith. Cloth. Decorated cover. 
8vo. Pp. 363. New York: The Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


“ Bi? New York City: “'C. B. H.’ ot Brook- 
lyn, who wotld like to know about three words 
ing @ resemblance, but in ho wise 


hay 

kin, find iacoamatien that he desires.in 

8 at's Btymc lcal Dictionary, a. Be- 
8, pub by Messrs, Harper & Brother.” 


, Bethany College, Lindsborg, 
5. ly let me know where Controller 
Coler’e recent work can be : 


Coler’s “Municipal Government, as Il- 
lustréted’ by the Charter, Finances, and 
Public Charities of New York,” is pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. at $1. 


———— 


“A CONBTANT READER," West Twenty- 
: “ WIR you kind- 
inform 


in, the al jeal alliteration beginning: 
“An Austrian Army awfully arrayed "?*' 


The famous example of alliterative poetry 
is attributed to Alaric--A. Watts, *it can 
be found, together with other. curiosities 
of the same kind, in William 8. Walsh's 
“Handy Book of Literary Curtosities," 
J. P. Lippincott Company, — Philadelphia, 
$3.50. If our correspondent, however, sim- 
ply wishes to find Watts's’ production in a 
less expensive form, perhaps some of our 
readers will kindly forward the informa- 
tion so it can be sent to her. 


EDWARD DALTON, 103 West One. Hundredth 
Street, New York City: ‘ Please print the poem 
written by Holmes when one of our battleships 
was to be broken up."’ 


Holme#'s “ Old Ironsides” is tod lotigago 
print in this column. Our corresponden‘ 
can find it in convenient form ih almost 
any book of recitations. A visit to a sec- 
ond-hand book store will probably give 
him what he desires. 


* INQUIRER,”’ Westbrook, Conn.: ‘* Will you 
please tell me where I can get the works of 
the lady who writes over the naMe of *‘ Josiah 
Allen's Wife’? "’ 


Marietta Holly’s works can be secured 
as follows: * Poems,"' Funk & Wagnall's, 
$2; “Josiah Allen's Wife, “as P. A. and 
P. LL,” American Publishing Company, 
$2.50; “Josiah’'s Alacm and Abel Perry's 
Funcral,” J. B. Lippincott Company, 50 
cents; ‘‘“My Opinions and Betsy Bob- 
bet's,”” American Publishing Company, 
$2.50; “My Wayward Partner,’’ American 
Publishing Company, $2.50; ‘“ Samantha 
Among the Brethren,’ Funk & Wagnalls, 
2.50; “Samantha Among the Colored 
Folk,"' Dodd, Mead & Co., 75 cents; ** Sa- 
mantha at the World's Fair,” Funk & 
Wagnalls, $2.50; ‘Samantha in Europe,’ 
Funk & Wagnalis, $2.50; “ Sweet Cicely,” 
Funk & Wagnalls, $2; * Tirzah Ann's Sum- 
mer Trip,’’ Lupton, 10 cents; ‘“ Widder 
Doodie's Courtship,’ Ogilvie, 25 cents. Of 
“Samantha at Saratoga’’ there are many 
editions, all in cheap form. Lupton pub- 
lishes it at 25, 30, and WO cents. 


T. M. ALBERTSON, 307 East Ninth Street, 
New York City Please tell me the real 
names of the writers who use these pseudonyms: 

Baron de Book-Worms,’ (1 noticed this in 
Punch ;) lL. B,. Walford,’ ‘KE. Nesbit,” * Pierre 
Loti,” ‘Maarten Maartens,’ * Stephen Adams,’ 
‘Tasma,’ and ‘ Dorothea and Emily D. Girard.’ 
Also, kindly tell me the names in private life of 
Mme. Christine Nilsson and Mme. Modjeska.’’ 

* Baron de Book-Worms " is H. W. Lucy, 
the novelist and manager of the Parlia- 
mentary Corps of The London Daily News. 
He has written for Punch since 1881, 
writes for it over the name of “ Toby, M. 
P.,”" as well as “ Baron de Book-Worms.” 
L. B. Walford is Lucy Bethia Walford, the 
wife of Alfred 8. Walford. “ EB. Nesbit" is 
Mrs Hubert Bland; “ Pierre Loti” is L. 


M. J. Viaud; “ Maarten Maartens” is J. 
H. W. Vander Porten; ‘Stephen Adams” 
is Michael Maybrick; ‘*‘Tasma’"’ is Mme. 
Jessie Couvreur; ‘Dorothea Girard" ts 
Mme. Longard de Longarde, and “ Emily 
D. Girard’’ is Mme. de Lazowski. Mme. 
Nilsson, in private life, is the Countess 
Miranda, and Mme. Modjeska is the Count- 
ess Rosenta Chlopouski. 

ROBERT M. CHAMBERLAIN, 4 Mansfield 
Street, New Haven, Conn.: ‘‘ Will you kindly 
give me some idea of the value of the following, 
bound in one volume, with binding of a vellum 
manuscript: Three letters of Erasmus, printed by 
Froben at Basel in 1527; moral distichs from 
Cato, (Greek,) dialectics of Joachim Perion, 
printed at Paris in 1543, and dialectics of Peteri 
Russi, Paris; adventures of Lazarillo de Tormes, 
(im French,) printed in London, 1784, fair condi- 
tion; also, * Primary Geography, Arranged as a 
Reading Book,’ by Mrs. M. BK. Moore, second edl- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C., 1864,"’ 

Only the first of the early printed books 
mentioned has any value; the last-named 
book, the ‘ Geography,” is valueless. The 
Erasmus of 1527 is worth about $5. It is 


rare, but ig not sought after by collectors. 


“fT. G. E.,’’ 908 St. Mark's Avenue, 
lyn, N. ¥.: ** Kindly inform me of the value 
at recent sales of Holland's * Life of Lincoln’ 
and of his other early works."’ 


Holland's “Life of Lincoln” is worth 
about $2. His “ History of Western Mas- 
sachusetts,"’ 1855, is valuable as a “ local 
history book,’’ and has brought $4.60, (at 
Libbie’s, Nov. 14, 1899.) His other books 
have little value at sales. 


Brook- 


“‘G, M. T,,"’ Ithaca, N. Y.: “In answer to 
‘A, A.’s’ letter in your issue of Feb. 16, I 
would like to say that John Fiske’s ‘ Old Vir- 
ginia and Her Nelghbors’ contains in the third 
chapter of Volume I. a short but very inter- 
esting account of Capt. John Smith.’’ 

H, MEININGER, 191 East Third Street, New 
York City. Please inform me about the value of 
‘Memoirs de J. Casanova de Seingalt,’ eight 
volumes, in four books, cloth, issued by Gar- 
nier Freres, Paris. No date.’’ 


The value is from $2 to $5. 


A CONSTANT RBEADER.—Will THe New 
York Times SaTuRDAY REVIEW kindly settle 
@ dispute as to whether the author of ‘' Quo 
Vadis "’ (Sienkiewicz) and the author of “ Res- 
urrection *’ (Count Leo Tolstoi) are the same per- 
gons, A bets they are the same under two dif- 
ferent names; Is bets they are not the same. 


“Quo Vadis" is by Sienkiewicz and 
* Ressurrection "’ is by Tolstoi. Sienkiewicz 
is Sienkiewicz and Tolstoi is Tolstol Twice 
one are two. 


CHARLES J. LIVINGOOD, 2,718 Reading 
Road, Cincinnati, Ohio: “‘ Replying to inquiry 
in Tue New York Times SaTURDAY Ra- 
VIEW about the author of ‘I Am Dying, Egypt, 
Dying,’ I send you the following, based on 
information from the family: William Haines 
Lytle was born Nov. 2, 1826, in the old Lytle 
homestead, built in 1810 and still occupied by 
the family, 310 Lawrence Street, Cincinnati. 
Ohio. He was the son of @en. Robert Todd 
Lytle, a descendant of early pioneers in the 
Ohio Valley. Receiving a classical education at 
Cincinnatt College, he practiced law, but en- 
listed early for the Mexican war, from which 
he returned a Captain at twenty-one. He was 
twice elected to the State pegentere, being for 
a time Speaker, and in 1857 appointed Major 
General of Ohio Militia. Responding to Lin- 
coln’s call, he led commands through three cam- 
peigne, was severely wounded at Carnifex and 

rryville, and for bravery promoted to the 
rank of Brigadier General. On Sunday, Sept. 
20, 1863, he met his death at the head of his 
troops at Chickamauga. Gen, Lytle never mar- 





and | 





ried. Lytle was quite as well known as « 
‘Writer and public » er as for his military 
career. A collection of his poems, with a me- 
moir by W. H. Venable, was published by the 
Robert Clarke ¢ , Cincinnati, His mas- 
terplece first appeared in The. Cincinnati Com- 
meretiat July 2y, 18%8, having been 

shortly before in his study at the house 
Lawrence.Street. Richard Realf, a fellow-offi- 
cer and himself a poet, promulgated the (lit- 
erury fiction of the .poem’s being, written’ by 
Lytle while under a presentimeygt of death on 
the eve of Chitkameuga, a romantic confusion 
arising possitdly from the circwmstance that 
Lytle was called upom on that pccasion, to 
recite it around the campfire, as: attested “by 
several companions in arms ¢til]—diving, naota- 
bly Gen. Charles F. Manderson. Senator from 
ee ka, from whom the story-is-recently ob- 

ned.” ; 

An authentic bleography of Gen; Lytle 
can, be found in Volume IV. of the’ National 
Cydopedin of American Biography.on Page 
Bag. * * . 


° 
“ BE .e,"* oie 
ue Meagan Mate yi Pcs Si 
URDAY R&Evirw tel me ean find the 
tittle Poem. ‘Two-May Be Born the World 
Apart. was the author, and has shé written 
other poems? *’ > 

This poem. is calied “ Fate; and begins 
“Two shall be born the whole wide world 
apart.’ It can be found en Pages 6%6-7 of 
Stedman's “ Amériean Anthology,” (Hough- 
ton; Mifflin & Co., $3,) or in the author's 
poems, ‘The Wings of Icarus and Other 
Poems,’" by Susan Marr Spalding, (Little, 
Brown & Co., $1.25.) Mrs. Spalding was 
born in Bath»Me. Her parents’ death oc- 
casioned her removal to ‘the home of rela- 
tives in New York, where she was married 
a few years later, making Philadelphia her 
permanent residence. Her notable volume 
of poems appeared in 1802. “ Fate” has 
probably been printed in newspapers all 
over the world. 


HOLMES, 91% Seventh Avenue, New 

* Who are the present publishers of 
workr, and at what prices?” 
Holm” stories, attributed to 

are published by Charles 
in two volumes, each }1, 
Billings and Popsy’’ can 
be had from the Lothrop Company, Boston, 
for ) certs. Her other books, formerly 
published by Roberts Brothers, are now is- 
sued by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. They 
include “ Ramona,”’ $1.50; “ Zeph,”” $1.25; 
* Between Whiles,”’ $1.25; “A Century of 
Dishonor,” $1.50; ‘ Poems,” $1.50; “ Son- 
nets and Lyrics,’ $1; *‘ Nelly’s Silver Mine,” 
$1.50, &c. 


bh A 
York City 
‘H. H's’ 


The “ Saxe 
Mrs. Jackson, 
Scribner's Sons, 
and her “ Pansy 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
‘oundations—-wants, in 


THE NEW YORK 
Lenox, and Tillen 
York City documents 

Charter Any litions, 
herewith, viz 1765, 
1813, 1819, I , 1845, 
185%, 1854, 1857 1872 
1884, 1807, luUe. 

New York State Laws 
Any editions, except those 
1843, 1845, IS40 », 1856, 
Isél, 1864 . 1860, 
1874, 1875, 1877, 1840. 

Aldermen, Board of.—Documents 
IL., 13-15, Part 1; 18-20, 21, Part 
Part 1 

Alderme Proceedings: Vols. 

7, 29. 31- Part 1; 34, 
H, 46-51, 55-68, 


Astor, 
New 


noted 
1805, 
1862, 
1882, 


except those 

1774, 1793, 1801, 
1846, 1840, 1851, 
70 1ST%, 1876, 1879 
Affecting the 

noted herewith 
1857, 1858, 1859, 
1870, 1871, 1872, 


City 

1827, 
1s), 
Is7s, 


Vols and 


nen and Assistant Aldermen, Boards of. 

Documents All but Vol. INL Proceedings 
but Vol. 1, (July 18391-Aprit 11, 1836.) 
Assistants, Board of.—Proceedings Vol. TIL, 
VL—10,. Journal and Documents Vols. 12-101; 
106-107, 109, 111, 112, 117, and anything later 
Eatimate and Apportionment, Board of.—Min- 
utes, Anything before 1878 

Ordinances Any edition of ‘the Laws 
Ordinances’ or ‘ Ordinances,"" except 
noted herewith 1749, 1774, 1793, 
1808, 1812, 1817, 1821, . 180, 1834, 1839, 
1849, 1850, 1856, 1858, 1860, 1966, 1881, 1896. 
Of the “ Proceedings of the Boards of Aldermen 
ind Assistant Aldermen, and approved by the 
Mayor,” Vols. 6, 8-18, 21, 22, 25, ¢ re wanted; 
am 

Of the * Ordinances, Resolutions, &c., Passed 
by Common Council and Approved by Mayor,”’ 
Vol. XLII. is wanted. 
Supervisors, Board of 
before 1809; also 1851-56, 1868-1873. 
Anything before 18t4 and after 1865. 
Auditor, Office of.—Quarterly accounts of the 
corporation: Anything before July-September, 
1854; also October, 1854-December, 1855; April 
1856-September, 1860; January, 1861-December, 
1873; April, 1874-March 1878; October, 1878 and 
tater. 
Buildings 
perintendent 
later than 


and 
those 
1805, 
1845, 


viz 


Proceedings: Anything 


Documents: 


Department 
Anything 
1872. 


Annual 
earlier 


feport of Su 
than 1862 and 


P. C. LOWNLEY, 79 Mercer Street, New York 
City: Will you tell me through the columns of 
THe New YorkK Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
where I could find a copy of Jackson's “ Geology 
of Maine,"’ published about 1837? "’ 

Charles Thomas Jackson's “ First Re- 
port of the Geology of the Public Lands of 
Maine "' was published by the order of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts in Boston in 
1837. Another edition, with an atlas of 
plates, appeared the same year in Augusta, 
Me., and is very rare, with all of the twen- 
ty-four plates. Jackson's ‘ Second Annual 
Report of the Geology of the Public Lands 
Belonging to Maine and Massachusetts ” 
appeared in Augusta in 1838, with nine 
plates, and the “ Third Annual Report on 
the Geology of Maine "’ in Augusta, in 1839. 
Manson's copy, with only twenty-four 
plates, sold for $18 at Libbie’s in 1890. A 
perfect copy is seldom seen, and a copy 
with only the text is scarce. Our corre- 
spondent, we fear, must advertise for the 
book, 


‘“* ELAINE,"’ New Haven, Conn.: “I have @ 
copy of ‘A New Spirit of the Age," London, 
1844, with a portrait of Tennyson engraved oa 
steel by J. C. Armytage after a crayon drawing 
by 8. Lawrence. How early is this portrait? *’ 


Shepherd calls this the “ earliest engraved 
portrait " of the poet. 


PAUL N. JACKSON, 144 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York City: ‘‘ Please tell me some- 
thing about Garvarni, Vernet, and GreVedon.”’ 

‘“Gavarni’’ was the pseudonym of the 
French illustrator and caricaturist, Guil- 
laume Sulpice Chevallier, (1804-1866,) who 
signed his early work Hippolyte Chevalier. 
He illustrated a large number of books, and 
left behind him as many as 2,700 litho- 
graphs. See “Gavarni: Thomme_ et 
oeuvre,” 1873, by the brothers Goncourt. 
Horace Vernet (1789-1863) was a French 
military painter of note, and one of the 
earliest ‘of artist-lithographers. Henri 
Grevedon (1776-1860) was a French portrait 
painter and lithographer. He soon devoted 
himself entirely to lithography, being “ ac- 
credited and offictal lithographer"’ during 
1825-45. 

“RR. B.."" New York City: ‘ Will you kindly 
tell me whether Louls Frechette is recognized as 


@ representative Canadian writer, and if so, 
what works he has written."’ 


Louis Frechette stands in the front rank 
among Canadian writers. He was born in 
Levis, Quebec, Nov. 16, 1839. He became a 
barrister in 1864 and practiced law until 
1879, and since 1889 has been Clerk of the 
Legislative Council of Quebec. He has 
edited, at various times, Le Journal de 
Quebec, Le Journal de Levis, L' Amerique, 
(in Chicago,) and La Patrie, (in Quebec.) 








“ Maya—A Story of Yucatan.” By 
WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE, 12mo, 
illustrated, $1. A tale of love and 
adventure in which the scenes are laid 
amid the abodes of that wonderful 
peopie whose ruined cities are to-day 
the noblest monuments of aboriginal 
art. The period is that of the Spanish 
invasions and the Maya princess, who is 
the chief feature of the story, awakens 
in the mind of every reader a warm 
feeling of sympathy and admiration. 

The author has been a traveler in 
Yucatan, familiar with the scenes he 
describes, and the events which form 
the background or setting of his ro- 
mance are narrated with historical ac- 
curacy. 


“ Mr, Foulke’s story, having its basis in a 
general historic fact, is a contribution of value 
to the literature of the conquest, displaying, as 
it does, the life of one of the most interesting 
of American peoples.””—St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
erat. 

“The story of the love of these two simple 
souls is full of tenderness and pathos.”—De- 
troit Free Press. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York and London. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


LOUIS ACASSIZ 


By ALICE BACHE GOULD. 


Che 
Beacon 


Blue 
Lamb- 
Biogras ) Ki 
phies. net, 


Photogravure Portrait—Engraved Vignette 
Title Page—Bibliography—size 5% x in. 
—150 pp. Send for Catalogue of Series to 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 


15 Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Cloth, 
75 
Cents: 


“WILLIAM HARRIS ARNOLD 
SECOND COLLECTION : 


BOOKS AND LETTERS, 


comprising more than three hundred books— 
wearly all first editions of English Authors—and 
about seventy autograph letters, will be sold by 
us at auction, without reserve on May 7th 


and 8th. 
BANGS & CO., 
93 Fifth Avenue, 


<sP)EACON BRADBURY 


is, in many respects, as dis- 
tinct a character as David Harum.” 
—Phiia. Item. 


If you want a book, telephone 
2205 Cortlandt, thus saving time, 
money and trouble. ~ 

HENRY MILLER, 
x Barclay 8t., 
Opposite Astor House. 


MALKAN | Book Store 

for Everybody 
EANOVER 22, rere a rt 
SH EEO eee oe iararie 


The current issue of = “LITERARY COL- 
LECTOR,” (Geo. Smith, 

ye contains an- eosetet 

WAS eo PITCHERS, b 

Barber, on Flemish. M 

Kerney ot Gurtiars. 


Sample 
Or tae “ARNOLD 8 2 
names, FREE TO SUBSCR 


7 HE MOST TALKED-OF NOVEL 
’ OF THE SEASON 


The Master apatinn 


_comedies. 


works in verse are ‘* Mes 

* La Voix d'un Exile,’ 1869; 
1877; “ Les Fleurs Boréales," 
1880; ‘‘ Les Olseaux de Neige,’’ 1880; ‘‘ La 
Legend d'un Peuple,” 1887, and “ Les 
Feuilles Volantes,”’ 1891. In prose he has 
written ‘* Lettres A Basile,”’ 1872; “ Histoire 
des Rois de vrancg,” 1881; * Originaux et 
Detraqués,”’ 1803; Lettres sur I'Educa- 
tion,” 1883; ** 
(in English,) 1890; “La Noel au Canada,” 
1900, He has also translated Howells's 
“Chance Acquaintance,” Cable's ‘ Old 
Creole Days,” and several dramas and 
He lives in Montre al. 


Among his 
Loisirs,"’ 1863; 
* Pele-Male,”’ 


Wanted and to Exchanve. 


L. B, MASON, 232 West Fourteenth Street, 
New York City: ‘I wish to exchange or sel! 
THE NEw YORK Times of 1900, bound, Sat 
URDAY REVIEW bound separately. Also The 
New York Herald for same year, not bound."’ 


CHARLES 48. KEIM, #8 Main Street, 
Natchez, Miss. “I wish to buy anything 
printed with regard to the celebrated Spiritual- 
ist, Mrs. Piper.’ 

A. K. GIBSON, 28 North Union Street, 
Rapids, Mich.: ‘‘I have all the numbers of 
‘Book Lever,’ (San Francisco.) Will sell or 
exchange for books. [ Want John Buchan's 
‘ Schotar Gipsies " and numbers of ‘ Paroxysms’ 
_— * Paragraphs’ and books by Richard Jef- 
‘eries."’ 


Grand 


ROBERT M. CHAMBERLAIN, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, wonn.: ‘I should like to sell 
for cash, or exchange for old editions or stand- 
ard works, the following: * Animate Creation,’ 
by the Rev. J. G. Wood, revised for American 
Zeolo; by Holder, New York, 188, six vol- 
umes ndsome x, illustrated, in excellent con 
dition, and e People's Cyclopedia,’ four 
volumes, sheepskin, Hunt & Eaton, New York, 
182.’ 

“SCISSORS,"* Post Office Box 2,170, New York 
City: ** Wanted—Bound copies (complete and ‘tn 
good order) of Harper's, Scribner's, and Cent 
ury Magazines for years 1880 to 1849, inclusive, 
p og years.) Each or all three magazines; 

c. 


ARTHUR ERDOFY, 68 East One Hundred and 
Seventh Street, New York City: “I wish to dis- 
pose of a carefully arranged selection of scien 
tific and other articles cut from all kinds of 
monthly magazines and gotten ready for bind- 
ing, aggregating several volumes; also book 
reviews cut from The Sunday Sun for several 
years past.’’ 


HENRY J. GALPIN, Oxford, Chenango Coun- 
ty, N. Y.: “I have a logbook kept on beard 
United States brig Spark. The first entry is 
made Dec, 14, 1841, which is continued daily 
until Sept. 15. 1842. David G. Farragut’s name 
is mentioned as cabin boy. The book is with- 
out cover, otherwise in @00d condition. Will 
sell to highest bidder.’ 


W. H. WALKER, Room | 6, 8) Nassau Street, 
New York City: ‘1 would like to buy a large 
book case at a reasonable figure, and would like 
to hear trom. any one having any editions of 
Wilson and Bonaparte’s * Ornithology’ for sale. 
State edition and price." 


H, MEINCKEB, 33 Woodbine Avenue, 
City, N. J.: “I would like to get a copy of 
Robert J. Burdette’s * Life of William l’enn.’ 
1 will exchange books for copies of old Pucks 
from 1882 up. Also , copies of any of Robert J. 
Burdette’s Lectures.’ 


J. E. D. SHIPP, Americus, Ga.: 
ious to buy Drake's 
have for sale or exchange Audubon's 
America,’ seven volumes, 


Jersey 


“Iam anx- 
‘Life of Daniel Boone 
* Birds of 


DE WITT MILLER, Post Office Drawer 1,351, 
Philadelphia, Penn., will sive the prices affixed 
for the following books: Leaves of Grass,” 
Flower & Wells, New York, 1856, $25; * Eimer- 
son,"’ by A. Hronson Alcott, ¢ ‘ambridge, 1865, $5; 

‘Harvard College Library Bibliographical Con- 
tributions,’’ three volumes, per volume, $5; 
“ Gardiner’s History of England,"’ 1604-16, two 
volumes, Hurst & Blacgett, 1868, per volume, $5; 

"A Budget of Parodoxes,"’ De Morgan, London, 
1872, $5; ** The Bibliomaniac,"’ from the French 
of Charles Nodier, Boston, Lilly, Wait, Coiman 
& Holden, 1833, “ Compendium of the Life of 
L. da Ponte,’’ New York, I, Riley & Co., 1807, 
$10; ‘* Sonnets and Canzonets,’’ Alcott, Boston, 
1882, issue containing portraits, $3; ‘‘ Poems," 
Maria Lowell, Cambridge, 1855, $10; “A Week 
on the Conoord,”’ Thoreau, Boston, 1848, §5; 
** Household Waifs,’ arranged by George E. 
Woodberry; New York, 1806, “Concord So- 
cial Circle,’’ Concord, Mass., Volume I1., $2.50; 
** Pottery and Porcelain,’’ New York, 1578, $6; 
“The China Hunters’ Club,"’ New York, 1874, 
$2; “ Wild Animals I Have Known,"’ first: edi- 
tion, New York, 1878, $2.50; “Il Rescebatlo,”’ 
Cambridge, 1862, must have cover and musical 
score, §10; *‘ Walden—Thoreau,’’ Boston, 1854, $5. 


N. L. GIANETTI, 201 East Twenty-first 
Street, New York City: “I will exchange a copy 
of the Roycrofters’ *‘ Journeys to the Homes of 
English Poets,’ Burns, in limp leather, portrait, 
illumined, &c., for any other similar copy of 
‘Little Journeys,’ I also have a copy of ‘ The 
Stage Condemn'd and the Encouragement given 
to the Immoralities and. Profaness of the Thea- 
tre, by the English Schools, Universities, and 
Pulpits, censur’d. King Chas, Sunday Mask and 
Declaration for Sports and Pastimes on the Sab- 
bath largely Related and Animadverted upon and 
The Arguments of all the Authors that have 
Writ in_ Defence of the Stage against Mr. 
Jeremy Collier, consider’d,’ &c. Very fine copy 
of this rare book. Would sell same. Also a copy 
of Charles Beyers’s *‘ Album ot Virginia,’ forty 
fine large cotored plates, | 1886." 


BH. MEININGER, 191 ¥ Bast Third Street, New 
York City;. ‘‘ 1 should like to hear from any one 
who has fin du siécle publications for sale or ex- 
change.'’ 


BOX 8138, Gouverneur, N. Y.: “ Would like to 
bear from any one having, a prie- ~dieu which they 
are willing to dispose of. 


Mas- 


Ww. B. RUSSELL, 23 Prospect Street, 
Ohio: the 


“I want a copy of * Belden, 

ublished about 1873 by 
& Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.’’ 
LEMUEL CLIFT, Myst! “I would 
which 1 
» and 


ton Scammeee mt 


* Pecullarities 

Cape, Willard Giazier, 

sions udicial and Civil History 
silied | by Hon. Dwight Loomis 


or SHINER, 44 mee | Poss ret, a 


ite NEw “Yous a ane SATURDAY Rea x Review 
udson Riv a it i contains enaravings, maps, 


Christmas in French Canada,” | 


| World,” 





price, | 


“dishes of pottery.” 


ever been a book published on the subject of 
prohibition as taught by the Bible, giving all 
the texts in which the words ‘ wine,’ ‘ strong 
drink,’ ‘ vinegar,’ ‘ drunkenness,’ &c., appear in 
the Scriptures. I have looked them all over, and 
find very little to support the taking of the 
matter into the Church. My manuscript ec ains 
about 65,000 words. Some of my friends think it 
is worth sponte a 


Chinese Literature.” 
Mr. Giles's volume on the history of 
Chinese literature is the niost recent addi- 
tion to the series of “ 


In many respects 
it differs from all its predecessors in the 
series, and in one thing it is unique; 
has no competitors, for it is 

only attempt at a history of Chinese 
literature 
language. This fact, while in some 
an advantage to the author, has forced 
him to do really pioneer work in the prep- 
aration of the volume. It has not been 
possible for him to presuppose any knowl- 
edge 
Chinese history and literature on the part 
of hia readers, but he has had to explain 
everything in course. This naturally takes 
much space in a volume, the size of which 
is confined to the limits of a series like 
the “Literatures of the World.” It has 
been necessary, also, to devote 
of the book to translations from the 
of the more important Chinese writers in 


order to give the reader a real knowledge | 


of the subject. But in spite of the disad- 
vantages under which he has labored, Mr. 
Giles has succeeded in producing a most 
valuable addition to our knowledge of for- 
elgn literatures 

Chinese literature as classified by Mr 
Giles falls into eight periods. The first of 
these is the feudal perf)d, extending from 
0 to 200 B. C. A time of myth and legend 
preceded this, but so little about it is defl- 
nitely known that the real beginnings of 
the literature and civilization cannot be 
definitely traced. In the sixth century B 
C., China was an aggregation of feudal 
States, lying in the comparatively small 
area between the Yellow River on the north 
and the Yang-Ts#g River on the south. Va- 
rious theories have been promulgated as to 
the origin of the Chinese. Some students 
believe that they are the lost tribes of | 
Israel; others that they migrated from 
Babylonia. There was at the opening of 
this period a certain amount of civilization. 
“They lived in well-built houses; they 
dressed in silk or homespun; they wore 
shoes of leather; they carried umbrellas; 
they sat on chairs and used tables; they 
rode in carts and chariots; they traveled by 
boat; and they ate their food off plates and 


time by the sun dial, and had a written 
language. Confucius, the father of Chi- 
nese literature, was born B. C. 551. He 
collected and reduced to writing the legends 
and history of earlier times. To this epoch 
belong the “ Five Classics,”’ and, the intre- 
duction to them, the * Four Books." The 
first of these four is the celebrated “‘ An- 
alects"’ of Confucius, a compilation of the 
sages sayings, made possibly within a 
hundred years of his death. In this book 
we find the first expression of the golden 
rule: *“* What you would not others should 
do unto you, do not unto them.” Con- 
fucianism is the orthodox system of that 
age, but Taoism the heretical doctrine, 
began about the same time. 

The Han dynasty (B. C. 200—-A. D. 200,) 
forms the second period of the literature. 
China was unified into a strong power at 
the beginning of this period. In B. C. 13 
the Emperor ordered the destruction of 
every book in the kingdom except those on 
agriculture, medicine, and divination. This 
deoree was carried out, and it was only 
at great risk that a few devoted scholars 
saved the texts of the ancient philosophers 
and historians. 

The next age (A. D. 200-600) is not very 
important. In it and in the fourth perlod 
(A. D. 000-900) we find a great production 
of poetry and commentaries upon the cias- 
sic works. 

Under the Sung Dynasty (A. D. 900-1200) 
came the invention of block-printing, and 
great activity was manifested in almost 
all the departments of literature. The 
chief works of this period are in poetry, 
classical literature, history, encyclopaedias, 
and medical jurisprudence. The Mongol 
Dynasty forms the sixth division of Chi- 
nese literature, (1200-1368.) Here -we find 
the beginnings of a flourishing drama 
which is one of the most interesting 
branches of the literature. The novel also 
appears now and begins te assume a prom- 
inent place in the literary production of the 
Chinese. 

The Ming Dynasty lasted from 1368-1644. 
Im it the drama and the novel take a more 
tmportant position and poetry, the favorite 
form of expression of the Chinese writer, 
continues to flourish. Foreign influence 
from Europe now first appears, and new 
ideas are slowly spread throughout China. 
This has always been disapproved of by 
the Chinese writers and thinkers, who can 
see no good to come from the introduction 
of the teachings of the foreign “ red-head- 
ed” devils. The advent of journalism 
frem Europe has been regarded with much 
disfavor by Chinese officials. <A favorite 
method of circulating news has always 
been by “ posters’ attached to walls. At 
the present time theré fs no great writer 
in China, for all ‘are so wrapped up in 
contemplation of the mas neces of t 

Rc ingy dopa af boson, Tat 


2 Giles’s volume fs 


also 


Y TURE. By 
A. Giles, (Literatures of the A 
Series.) New York: D. Appicton & Co. 1901. 


Literatures of the | 
edited by Edmund Gosse and pub- | 
| lished by the Appletons. 


it | 
the | 


which has ever been made in any | 
ways | 


of even the most elemental facts ef | 


a large part | 
works | 


They also measured | 


| Books that kre Succeeding 
| and Some-that Should Succeed, 


A Volume that Will Interest Every American 
Citizen, Some Novels of Various Sorts, 
and a Good Book of Travels. 


It is possible you are not aware 
| that we are entering into a very 
formidable competition against 
| England in the very lines of in- 
| dustry in which she has long been 
pre- -eminent. 
If you want to understand this 
situation you should read 


American Engineering 
Competition. 


It is a series of papers written 
by an English engineer after a 
visit to this country, and it’s the 
sort of reading that must be un- 
commonly gratifying to every 
good American citizen, 


That romantic 


novel 


strong new 





John Vytal, 


| of which we had a good deal to 


say last week, has already gone 
into its second edition. Whether 
this is because of the new method 
of selling it or because people 
appreciate it’s a rattling good 
| story, doesn’t signify. Itis going. 


Almost all of the critics have 
recognized the merit of the sec- 
ond of our “ one a month Amer- 
ican novels.” 


The Sentimentalists. 


Mrs. Kent, the mother of the 
hero, has been called “ the Becky 
Sharp of American fiction” by 
a half a dozen of them. The 
| Brooklyn Eagle says “if the 
cleverest parts of the work had 
| been entirely cut out we should 
have called it one of the cleverest 
novels of the seasqn. As it is, 
it stands the risk of being con- 
sidered too clever.” 

We don’t mind criticism of 
that sort. Eastover Court-House, 
the first of the series, is so well 
started that now it is its own best 
advertisement. 





Sarah Grand’s new Book, 


Babs the Impossible, 


is going to be the big book of the 
Spring season if it keeps going at 
its present rate. Another edition 
since last Saturday. 


se © @ @ 


In England Mrs. Stepney 
Rawson’s novel, 


A Lady of the Regency, 
is having a big sale. 


We are free to confess that we 
are a bit disappointed in what it 
is doing here. It is going fairly 
well, but it should do more. Its 
intrinsic literary merit and the 
charm of the love story ought to 
make it a big success.. If they 
do not it is merely another indi- 
cation that the great demand to- 
day is for American novels. Our 
American series meets this de- 
mand. 


Enginzeri Competi- Babs, $1.50. 
pg Eastover Court-House, 


John Vytal, $1.20, (net.) | $1.50. 
The — Sentimentalists, | A Lady of the Regency; 
$1.50. $1.50. 


"| HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York City. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1901. 
O’CONNELL, 


asaast ec cemene| BALZAC CLUB CLOSING! 


Fer tho fever ef Ueueashy Sue & 2 A few weeks ago The University Society announced a Special Balzac Club for the distribu- 


never-ending charm in the story of the 


national heroes, the popular idols who in || bytion of a limited new edition of * The World’? Greatest Novelist.” This club is now closing, 
every clime and age have stood out promi- 


nently as exponents of racial ideals. A|| If you ever intend owning a fine library edition of Balzac you cannot afford to miss this oppor- 
biographical series sufficiently comprehen- || tunity, Our edition is absolutely new, complete, scholarly, and of the finest workmanship—a 


sive to embrace Nelson, Cicero, Jeanne 


@’Arc, Bismarck, Saladin, and Saint Louts,|| ge Juxe edition in every detail. Yet our club has made a special price of about half the regular 
Robert Bruce, Robert E. Lee, and Charle- a eae : . t 
magne, must in the natural course ot || and allowed easy payments, if desired. But the edition is limited, and this aanouncemen 
things include finally the object of every * 
wristdnaa?t wenaht. should exhaust the few remaining sets. 

Robert Dunlop, M. A., has added the life 
of Daniel O'Connell to the Putnams’ list of 


heroes of the nations, and though rot to 5 ; s 

the manner born, he has written with an - J . a ' 
evident appreciation of his subject. It may The World S “a ‘ Half Price 
be suggested that for the historian as for xX . 

the humorist a little “ trick of understate- 


- ? : \ ; 
ment” is a habit to cultivate; it does not ‘ ane ~ 

serve, for instance, to strengthen the rea es | i a } asy- a meni 
American reader's belief in the impartiality N\ . r ‘ 


of O'Connell's biographer to find him re- 
ferring to an early hero of the United 


« H . , 
States Navy as “that redoubtable bucca- in , : 
neer, Paul Jones.” : R 


The O'Connells were an Irish clan of im- 
memorial antiquity, never particularly im- 


pertant except locally, never producing 
members of world-wide reputation till Dan- 


iel O'Connell appeared, but always sure 
that the eyes of the world were upon them 
and that the hated Sassanagh “ would 
scale the mountains of Darrynane” and 
drive them out upon the world if oppor- 
tunity and inclination coincided. 


was born, near the shore of Darrynam || CLUB CLOSING! — : CLUB CLOSINC! 
Bay, was set in a scene of wild beauty, BALZAC AT TWENTY-FIVE. 


and it is possible that the rugged hills and 
stormy coast that were familiar to him in 


boyhood had much to do with forming the SOME CR T CAL OP NIONS OF LZAC. 

character and influencing the life of th« I I I BA 

a oe ‘VICTOR HUGO says: “ First among | “THE loftiest position in the realm of pure fiction {| CHARLES DICKENS says: “ He 
O'Connell was a Catholic, and gs such the greatest; highest among the best.” | is claimed for BALZAC. His powerful ro- | Tanks as one of the great geniuses 


| setitn 
labored under considerable disadvantage in | | ——_—_—_—. | mances form a union of supreme qualities —keen whoappear by ones and twos in century 


Send Inquiry Coupon To-day 


ai RICHARD HENR¥ STODDARD | after century of authorship, and who 
the law; but his success up to a certain says: “To the novelists of the nine- | insight, profound knowledge, fascinating interest | leave their mark ineffaceably.’ 
and epigrammatic force—which, blended and clothed 


in the mist of an undefinable charm, place him 


point was rapid, though the highest digni- teenth century what Shakespeare was 
ties of his profession were reserved for to the dramatists of the sixteenth and 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE says: “ Not 
ae Saar eee. | alone and peerless in the heights of classic fiction. | content merely to picture the world, he 


ri 
| 
| 
| 

seventeenth centuries."’ | 

His first entrance into political life, a Dr. CYRUS A. BARTOL says: “ He | This is not the arbitrary opinion of a few, but the has chapters in heaven, in hell, and in 





> 2. s 1 ic.’ 
century ago, was made when he joined the | | "## "0 Peer yet in the English tongue.” | consensus of criticism in three great countries, | ‘B® Tealms of mysticism and mag 


opponents of the proposed legislative union BLACKWOOD’ s “MAGAZINE says: 


between England and Ireland. In his first ‘ Nearer to omniscience than the most 
gitted of ordinary mortals.” 


The quotations here given rank his genius above THE N. ¥. SUN says: “ The supreme 


novelist of the century in his splendid 
If your library is to contain the choicest thought | solitude. 


| 

| that of every other novelist. 

of the world, why not include the greatest novelist ? | PAUL BOURGET says: “One must 
| 


speech he laid down as a basic principle of qumamnaesnastenan 
patriotism that he and his countrymen THE NEW YORK TIMES says: 
ought first to be Irishmen and after that || ‘The most powerful novelist who ever 
Catholics or Protestants; that all Irishmen, ni abt hao 
of whatever creed, should stand together 

united against the foreigner 


Years afterward he said that all the prin- THE FAMOUS ‘SAINTSBU RY ‘TEXT. 


ciples of his subsequent political life were This is the only full and exact American printing of the famous Saintsbury Edition. Others so claiming are fraudu- 
contained in his very first speech, an ad- | | lent or garbled. We have purchased the exclusive American rights of publication for the edition and reset it in new 
mission which must strengthen belief in type. The text is translated by well-known English scholars; and we have added three stories originally lacking in the 
his intensity of purpose, if it does not su | series. 
on wee ‘ sug- —We include the complete prefaces of Mr. — From three sources: (1) Reproductions of 
gest a corresponding breadth of view. That || LNTRODUCTIONS—We, inciuds, tne sree Prefaces of Mr: | ILLUSTRATIONS — From three ir tn ee nes Teen eae 
he SO &@ re > se fg . | | with ‘“ knowing more about the literature of the world than any living edition; (2) redrawings of well-known subje cts inthe first rench edi- 
e did so adhere to the purpose and the an These introductions, so necessary to a full appreciation of the tion; (3) many original sketches made by distinguished American 
principles formed in early life, though he author, are critical and explanatory, and deal with each story separate- 
could have purchased advancement and ly. No other edition contains them fully, 


if you read fiction, why not read the best--the novels | .. to Shakespeare to discover a genius 
| of world-wide interest and enduring charm ? so strong and so genuine.” 


artists expressly for this edition More than 130, all photogravures, . 
1 printed by hand on genuine Japan paper 


emoluments by the surrender of them, is || THE INQUIRY COUPON BRINGS FURTHER DETAILS. 


evidence of the honesty and steadfastness 
of his nature and a sufficient answer to 
those who regard him as an ambitious 


demagogue. | A De Luxe Edition at ‘‘ Popular” Prices. 


Repeated efforts to induce his compa- 'T will pay you to investigate, no matter when you propose buying INQUIRY COUPON. 


triots to petition Parliament for a re cog: —no matter what you propose eee. iw you ee sec ge = } THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, NEW YORK: 
nition of Irish rights—efforts only partly a i i iiean ee ete ee se lam interested tn BALZAC Please snd me, without 
successful—gradually raised the young ad- fine ustr 8, 


“booklet’' and 1 particulars of your Club offer to 
vocate to the position of a leader of the | | MAIL US THE COUPON GIVEN OPPOSITE. cost, “booklet’’ and fu'l p f U 


: ; ; advance subscribers. 
Catholic party. His persistence in the face It will bring you a handsome booklet, containing a biography and 

ot the most discouraging rebuffs, Kis c - critique of Balzac, also specimen pages of this edition, and particulars 

age end his ene » ; vd t oom ae : renal shout this club, which cuts the price in two and enables you to make | Name 

ge é s energy, held together first the monthly payments (if you choose,) which means 

ranks of his coreligionists and finally, ia ‘ 


a measure, united all sects in an effort for ONLY A FEW CENTS A DAY. 


repeal, “ The Protestants alone could not 


expect to liberate his country, the Roman PRICE POSITIVELY ADVANCED WITH NEXT EDITION. 
Catholics alone could not ao it, neither | | 
could the Presbyterian; but amalgamate 


nod ee ee ee Oe) | UNIVER LY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth, Avenue, New York. 


! 
The details of the early years of that | 
struggle with opposition and apathy are | — ee 
well and clearly told in the biography be- — — - — —— - 
; : > i 2 lly to stincts she s verence she has 
fore us; the unceasing fight for liberty of O'Connell had the misfortune mortally instincts she has none, reve 


‘ wound his opponent, was the result Of | none, modesty she has none. She some- 
conscience, life, and speech, that resulted political animosity and acrimonious lan- y 


rhe »mi 880 the 
finally in the awakening of the Irish peo- | guage, but it was perhaps also the causa wane a — oo -. ss oo rye the 
ple, can only be alluded to briefly i h of a resolution adhered to in after life to | equally “ impossible ’’ feminine half o 
; i "c ' y in the | refuse, at whatever cost to his reputation, | heavenly twins. 
Space of a review. O'Connell's great speech | to resort to that method of settling a quar- . 
in defense of John Magee, proprietor and | rel. That his language was often intem~- Withal, her creator evidently regards her 
editor of The Dublin Evening Post, who | perate must be conceded by any impartial | with an eye of affection, and exploits her 


; Sa 5 : sader, but that he controlled his passion sana ae y 
had been arrested for the publication of an a e*fay when men wore their honor on a for the reader's admiring tenderness. Wh 


alleged libel on the Duke of Richmond, is | sword hilt is no less apparent and honor- | ts it that novelists persist in taking this 
given in outline in the biography—*“ the | able. attitude toward young persons whom in 


ed election in : : 
greatest, perhaps, of all his forensic ef- mney, nr UR onell was elec tea ‘2 the | life any sane guardian or parent would 
forts," we are told. ‘Into those four brief al Commons, the first Catholic Irish- | promptly consign to a reformatory or a 


hours he poured the agony and indignation | man since “the violation of the treaty | lunatic asylum? Religious fiction is rife 


of a lifetime. It was the first time that it | of Lime ax 2 saeatiion with these impossibles, and, under different 
had been given to him to get the enemies rie >. he vopiae ‘ts to which he had | Suise, they begin to pervade the profaner 


of his faith and of his country before him | geyoted his life, and his courage in the | page. But Babs forges far ahead of them 
and force them, against their will, to listen | face of opposition, the account - _ of | all. We really cannot see that she has left 
to his scathing criticism of the principles interest. That he did not succeed in ace anything undone which she should have 


i the repeal of the Union we 
that had regulated and still continued to ner that his life was unsuccessful | done to ruin her reputation. We timidly 


regulate the Government of Ireland. He | no one who will follow the development of | venture to suggest that it is somewhat to 
had told them the truth to their faces; he | Ireland during = period a ne the credit of an unfortunate sex none too 
had torn the hollow mask of piety from ae a eae the eters seems to | Well loved by Mme. Grand that the young 
them and revealed them to the world as | be carried away by his enthusiasm and be- | lady’s character emerges untarnished from 
hypocrites in religion, bankrupts in princi- | come special pleade ra a hero, z a her numerous adventures. We cannot 
ple, corruptors of public morality, violat- least will be supporte y 7a think the credit of that sex quite so well 


ors. 4 
ors of the Constitution, political assassins nis reason sustained, however, when its Sir Galahads 


to whom government méant the preserva- Sarah Grand’s Impossibles.* promptly lose their hearts to a girl ap- 
tion of iniquitous privileges for the few and M Sarah Grand might well have en- parently as soulless and as irresponsible 
< wae . 2 ¢ " p 
the oppression of the many. * * * If Ma- 1) ge new story “The Impossibles,”” as a water nixie. The author evidently in- 
gee had been guilty of publishing a libel, ri a bs is simply facile princeps among dicates toward the close an Undinelike 
abs is 5 Ss 4 s 
O'Connell, as Peel said, had uttered one ens a eners. It is difficult to fancy any birth of a soul, but the complacency with 
even more atrocious. The price to be paid ey 8 i c ae + ane which Babs dashes the tardy cup of hap- 
for {ft would no doubt be a big one.” of this assemblage of extraordinary char- piness from the lips of the luckless Lor- 
"C9 aoe . acters clothed in real flesh and blood and vaine Winsconstance causes we to have 
O'Connell lost his case, but 10,000 copies a Adie. GF iietnm after a Kingconsté 2 se é 
; h w . going about the business - our doubts as to the quality of the woman 
of-bie specch were Gigpened of on the Gey the fashion of normal humanity. The tale a 
‘ o - or - f re ¢ re or > > 
of publication; it was translated into is fitly named, however, in that it con- nature at last invading the fair shell. How- 
* nh ¢ 3 rye rg c > S . ats ever, it is quite absurd to discuss Babs as 
French and Spanish, and was a thorn in| corns itself pre-eminently with its hero- a possible reality. We thank Heaven that ‘You may go to Jericho with your piano 
the side of his opponents. ine, a girl who may be described as a hair- | © ae > aa ca t teaching! | shan’t play any more.” But 
The noted d'Esterre duel, in which oe Dec as a ele ‘een she is, in very truth, Babs the Impossible. | «the man was right,” continues Wagner; 
coos: eee ae ee ta . Barring the chivalrous item to their | “in all my life I have never learned to 
‘redit, the men of the story are distinctly pisy er ree property. Thenceforth I 
*DANIEL O'CONNELL ANB THE REVIVAL | *BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE. By Sarah Grand. ony . a é 3 played for my own amusement, nothing 
OF NATIONAL LIFE IN IRELAND. [Ilus- Author of ‘“‘ The Heavenly Twins,'’ &c. Ll- bounders, = nortaees nani —_ weet este o's 
trated by Robert Dunlop, M. A. New York: lustrated by Arthur I. Keller. In one volume, i , rk ‘ ng. was possible for me to play 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 8vo, Pp. 082, with in- Pp. 462. i2mo, Cloth, New York: Harper Once conceding, however, that the story | passage clearly, and I conceived a great 
dex. $1.00. & Brothers. has no relation to life, and ceasing to annoy ‘ dread of all scales and runs.” 








MAIL THIS COUPON TO- DAY. 








| ourselves by searching for verisimilitudes, 
we shall find it undeniably well told and 
interesting, albeit too long. Unlike ‘ The 
Heavenly Twins,"’ it is freighted with no 
social problems. Peraps a psychic problem 
is suggested—what to do with a girl like 
Babs. But we steadfastly refuse to believe 
| that such a girl ever existed, so we may 
) waive any serious consideration of her 
case, and just float along the current of 
the narrative. 
Into the mouths of her impossibles, Mme. 
Grand puts many of the just and noble 
sentiments that always characterize her 
writings A society sharing her ideals 
would be cleaner, wholesomer, saner, than 
any we now know. It is the more to be 
regretted that she presents these ideals 
commingled with so much of extravaganza, 
| We cannot close without quoting for the 
| 


benefit of her feminine critics a little re- 
mark which seems “ barbed with inten- 
tion": 

I have half made up my mind to resign 
my post and take to literature. You know 
I have a pretty trick of smartness. And I 
should soon learn, like the rest, to make 
side slashes with my pen at other women 
writers, just to show my superiority to 
every code which does not embrace the 
recognized antagonism of woman to wo- 
man, Then the critics would say 1 could 
write. 





Wagner as a Pianist. 
From ‘‘ The Life of Richard Wagner 
Wagner's Latin tutor tried to teach him 
to play the Freischiitz overture, but de- 
clared that nothing would come of him 
Wagner wrote: 


al 
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